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alternative theories on the fate of the two men which have 
aroused considerable comment. 

In next week’s New Leaner, this report will be examined 
by Congressman Charles O. Porter, Democrat of Oregon, 

whose constituent Murphy was. As Porter 
» explained in THE New LEapeR of April 14, 
_ it was the Galindez-Murphy case which led 
him to become the House’s leading op 
ponent of Latin American dictatorships. 
His analysis of the Ernst report will, we 
feel, shed significant light on this affair. B 

Cominc Book Reviews: Among the fea- 
tures of our “Writers and Writing” sec. 
tion in the weeks ahead are Robert Gor. p | 
_ ham Davis’s essay on The Art of the 'y 
| Essay, edited by Leslie A. Fiedler; Adolph a 


OnE oF the most discussed crimes in Western Hemisphere 
political history was the mysterious disappearance of two 
men: Dr. Jesus de Galindez, historian and writer, and Gerald 
Murphy, aviator. Galindez was a fierce opponent of Domini- 
can dictator General Rafael Trujillo, and 
at the time of his disappearance was com- 
pleting a book on the Trujillo regime. 
Murphy, who disappeared some time later, | 
was believed to have known how Galindez | 
was done away with. Friends of both men 
have charged that they were killed at the 
instigation of Trujillo. 

Though the Dominican dictatorship has | 
many friends in both houses of Congress, | 
in the Administration and in the press, | 
it was more severely stung by the Galindez | 
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Khrushchev vs. the ideologists 


'NEW FIGHT in 


the KREMLIN 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


ESS THAN a year has passed since 

Nikita Khrushchev defeated his 
“anti-Party” enemies in the post- 
Stalin Presidium of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party Central Committee— 
Georgi Malenkov, Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov et al.—and hand-picked a new 
Presidium of men who were depend- 
ent on him. It seemed to some observ- 
ers last July that Khrushchev would 
enjoy a long period of stable rule. 
When he was subsequently elected to 
the Premiership, thus concentrating 
the vast power of the Government as 
well as the Party in his hands, the 
process of stabilization in the Krem- 
lin on the basis of Khrushchev’s one- 
man rule seemed to have reached its 
culmination. 

It is now clear that the Soviet re- 
gime is a long way from stabilization. 
Though the information available to 
us at present is fragmentary and at 
times contradictory, there is no ques- 
tion about the existence of new group- 
ings in opposition to Khrushchev’s 
policies—and, perhaps, to Khrush- 
chev in general. 

The key fact was the absence of 
Mikhail Suslov, Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee and member of its 
Presidium, from the Soviet delega- 
tion at the sessions of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid (May 20-22) 
and of the Political Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Warsaw Pact states 





Boris I. NicoLAEVsKY is co-author 
oj Karl Marx: Man and Fighter and 
Forced Labor in Soviet Russia and 
@ close student of Soviet: affairs. 
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(May 24). Suslov, who has long 
been involved in foreign-affairs work, 
had previously played a key role in 
these organizations, as he also had 
at the November conference of Com- 
munist parties in Moscow. Further- 
more, during the first half of May, 
his name appeared in Pravda nearly 
every day, but it disappeared after 
May 17. 

In addition to the two major con- 
ferences mentioned above, a number 
of separate meetings between leaders 
of East European Communist parties 
and representatives of the Soviet 
Party Presidium were held during 
this time. Suslov was not present at 
one of them—even though he is the 
Central Committee Secretary charged 
with directing the work of all its 
ideological sections and especially of 
its foreign section (or sections). The 
only possible explanation is that Sus- 
lov differed with the Presidium’s for- 
eign policy and, as a result, has been 
removed—either permanently or tem- 
porarily—from this work. 

This interpretation is bolstered by 
the simultaneous dismissal of F. V. 
Konstantinov as chief of the Central 


_Committee’s agit-prop section. Kon- 
gil-prop 


stantinov, a young professor known 
for his close relations with Suslov, 
had become head of the agit-prop 
section early in 1955 following the 
deposition of Malenkov as Premier. 
Recently, Konstantinov had _ been 
playing a large part in tightening the 
reins on .Soviet literature, Upon his 
dismissal, as agit-prop chief, Kon- 
stantinov was appointed editor-in- 





SUSLOV: GUARDIAN OF ORTHODOXY 


chief of the Party organ Kommunist 
(replacing Alexei Rumyantsev) , which 
represents a substantial demotion in 
terms of the Party hierarchy. 

Just what are the disagreements be- 
tween Suslov and Khrushchev? 

The first hints appeared when 
Khrushchev came out for transfer- 
ring the machine-tractor stations to 
the collective farms. Khrushchev first 
broached this idea in a speech on 
January 22 in Minsk. A number of 
circumstances attending this speech 
suggested that this plan was encoun- 
tering resistance, and Khrushchev 
himself openly mentioned such resist- 
ance to foreign newspapermen. The 
discussion in the Soviet press left 
no doubt that the resistance was 
coming from-influential Party circles. 
And, when the Soviet press systemati- 
cally suppressed any mention of 
Khrushchev’s Minsk speech, it could 
only have been the work of the Cen- 
tral Committee’s agit-prop section, 
which controls the press. A directive 
must have been issued by the agit- 
prop section, that is, by Konstanti- 
nov. The question is why. 

Khrushchev’s plan represented a 
direct departure from the Stalinist 
“heritage.” In his Economic Prob- 
lems of Socialism, published in Sep- 
tember 1952, Stalin had rejected the 
proposal to transfer the machine- 
tractor stations to the collective farms, 





terming it a reactionary attempt to 
“reverse the wheel of history.” For 
this reason, Khrushchev’s plan now 
met opposition from the guardians 
of Stalinist orthodoxy in the Central 
Committee, and the Premier was 
forced to resort to a kind of plebiscite 
in the form of “nationwide discus- 
sion” of his plan. 

The theoreticians who defended 
Khrushchev’s plan were Konstantin 
Ostrovityanov, vice-president of the 
Academy of Sciences; Mark Mitin, 
chairman of the board of the Society 
for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge; and P. N. 
Fedoseyev, director of the Institute 
of Philosophy of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. Mitin declared that Khrush- 
chev’s theses represented “creative 
development of Marxist-Leninist the- 
ory,” while Fedoseyev said that his 
plan was a concrete application of 
“the Marxist-Leninist doctrine of 
gradual transition from socialism to 
communism.” 

There were no such statements by 
the top leaders of the Central Com- 
mittee’s ideological sections: Suslov, 
Peter N. Pospelov (Suslov’s closest 
aide), or Konstantinov. In an elec- 
tion speech by Suslov (Pravda, March 
12) there was a paragraph on the 
issue; but it mentioned only the prac- 
tical benefits expected from Khrush- 
chev’s plan, saying nothing about the 
plan’s theoretical significance. Suslov 
was obviously avoiding praise of 
Khrushchev as a theoretician. 

Now, Khrushchev’s chief apologists 
today, Ostrovityanov, Mitin and Fe- 
doseyev, are men who hold responsi- 
ble posts in academic science, whereas 
the leaders of official Party science 
have avoided such statements. There 
has always been a certain rivalry be- 
tween these two groups, and the pres- 
ent dispute, moreover, is a direct 
continuation of disputes in the last 
months of Stalin’s life. 

At that time, Suslov, who held 
about the same position in the Party 
machine that he does today, inflicted 
a stunning defeat on Fedoseyev, then 
in a considerably lesser post in the 
Academy of Sciences. Suslov emerged 


at that time as the official guardian 
of orthodox Stalinism, attacking 
Fedoseyev for failure to confess past 
deviations from orthodoxy (Pravda, 
December 24, 1952). In the ensuing 
weeks all organs of academic science 
were checked to determine their or- 
thodoxy. This check and Suslov’s 
article were part of the preparations 
for the second Great Purge which 
Stalin launched publicly with the an- 
nouncement of the “Jewish doctors’ 
plot.” The bitter attack on Fedoseyev 
must be traced to his role in the dis- 





KHRUSHCHEV: SHUNS ‘HERITAGE’ 


cussion which preceded the appear- 
ance of Stalin’s Economic Problems 
of Socialism. And now this same 
Fedoseyev (together with Mitin) is 
laying the theoretical foundation for 
Khrushchev’s practical plans, citing 
their vast “programmatic  signifi- 
cance.” 

Several minor episodes on the lit- 
erary front also demonstrates the 
conflict: e.g., the attack on L. Dmiter- 
ko’s articles in Pravda by Druzin, 
editor of the Literary Gazette; and 
the Literary Gazette’s systematic at- 
tacks on the magazine October. The 
Literary Gazette has long been one of 
the agit-prop section’s organs for the 
surveillance of literature, while Oc- 
tober and (more recently) Pravda 
have become defenders of Khrush- 
chev’s policy. The Literary Gazette’s 








Druzin could risk attacking Pravda 
only if he had been encouraged to 
do so by Konstantinov, with the ap. 
proval of Suslov. And Pravda could 
allow Dmiterko (a man close to 
Ukranian playwright Alexander Kor. 
neichuk, an old intimate of Khrush- 
chev) to reply sharply to the Literary 
Gazette (and thus to Suslov) only if 
it had Khrushchev’s backing. ) 

Konstantinov’s dismissal should be 
attributed largely to his attempts to 
take a secret anti-Khrushchev line in 
directing literature and the press— 
particularly his attempts to une 
mine the influence of October, which 


has gradually become Khrushchev’s T 


personal organ. It will be interesting 
to see what effect Konstantinov’s dis- | 1, 
missal has on the composition of the 
Literary Gazette’s editorial staff. 
The Suslov faction has also been ue 
involved in major differences with} 4 
Khrushchev on foreign policy, where 
the question of what attitude to take 
toward Tito is one of the main issues, 
but not the only one. Suslov has been} ; 4 
seeking support outside the ranks of 


the Soviet Party. At a little-publicized |)” 
conference in Prague in March, held}. 
to discuss the formation of an infor | ..., 
mation organ for international Com- wes 


munism, Suslov apparently attempted | ¢,, 
to set up the equivalent of an inter: | },)5 
national “Suslovite” faction. The* |... 
only Communist parties which attend: ' ,,. 
ed the conference were those which, | ,,,, 
by and large, take positions close to | ,,4 
Suslov’s: the Czech, East German,| 4 
Bulgarian, Austrian, French and wish 
Italian parties. And the representa: ‘ ery’ 
tives of the Soviet Party were Suslov, | oi, 
Pospelov and Konstantinov. The | jeg 
composition of the conference—the | tio, 
absence of all those suspected of | pi, 
sympathy for any form of “revision | new 
ism”—demonstrates its character. 
Suslov’s plans were far-reaching, it 
deed. 

Much remains unclear in the it- 
formation we now possess, but there 
is already no question that the new 
stage of the Kremlin struggle will 
have important consequences—no 
only in the Soviet Union but else j 
where in the world. 
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Russia 5 Years After Stalin -12 





Conclusion 


By Merle Fainsod 


O UNDERSTAND the changes which 

have taken place in the Soviet 
Union since the passing of Stalin, 
they must be seen against the back- 
ground of the Stalinist system from 
which they emerged. 

The Stalinist impact on Soviet so- 
ciety was many-sided. In the eco- 
nomic sphere the driving thrust was 
forced-draft industrialization. Heavy 
industry and the armed forces en- 
joyed a prior claim on all economic 
resources; the result was a lopsided 
economic development in which the 
consumption sector of the economy 
was starved to accumulate the capital 
for industrial expansion and the 
building of military might. The great 


| mass of collective farmers and work- 


ers were confronted with a chronic 
shortage of food, consumer goods 
and housing. 

At the same time, industrialization 
unleashed its own imperatives. The 
crying need for engineers and techni- 
cians to man the new industrial plant 
led to an overhauling of the educa- 
tional system, an emphasis on tech- 


| nical training, and the growth of a 


new Soviet-trained technical intelli- 
gentsia which played an essential role 
in managing an increasingly complex 
economy, Technical dynamism was 
built into the system, not only by the 
emphasis on technical education but 
also by surrounding the career of the 
engineer and manager with special 
Privileges, perquisites and status in 
order to attract talent. Egalitarianism 
was repudiated as “petty-bourgeois 
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This is the last in our series of 
articles on the major areas of So- 
viet life since 1953. The series be- 
gan March 24 with an article on 
foreign policy by David J. Dallin. 
Then Boris I. Nicolaevsky discussed 
the Communist party, Gleb Struve 
literature, Richard Pipes national- 
ities, Simon Wolin the secret police, 
Vladimir Gsovski law, Myron Rush 
the economic managers, Lazar Volin 
agriculture, Oleg Hoeffding indus- 
try, Leon Gouré the Army, and 
George Kline education. Merle Fain- 
sed is professor of government at 
Harvard University and Director of 
Political Studies at Harvard’s Rus- 
sian Research Center. He is the 
author of How Russia is Ruled, 
which many consider the best one- 
volume study of Soviet society. This 
article was also prepared for the 
Christian Science Monitor. 





nonsense”; the new state élite and 
middle class which emerged under 
Stalin largely monopolized the re- 
wards of Soviet society. 

In the political sphere, Stalinism 
spelled the development of a full- 
blown totalitarian regime in which 
all the lines of control ultimately con- 
verged in the hands of the supreme 
dictator. The Communist party be- 
came a creature of Stalin’s will and 
lost such policy-determining func- 
tions as it once possessed. Terror 
itself became a system of power and 
the secret police flourished and mulkti- 
plied. The fear which its agents in- 
spired provided the foundation of 
Stalin’s own security; through them 
he guarded the loyalty of the Party, 


the armed forces, the bureaucracy, 
the intellectuals and the mass of the 
Soviet population generally. 

As Nikita Khrushchev made clear 
in his closing speech to the 20th 
Party Congress in February 1956, 
insecurity communicated itself even 
to Stalin’s closest collaborators. “It 
has happened sometimes,” Nikolai 
Bulganin is quoted as saying, “that a 
man goes to Stalin on his invitation 
as a friend. And when he sits with 
Stalin, he does not know where he 
will be sent next—home or to jail.” 
To read Khrushchev’s speech is to 
sense the terror which the lieutenants 
felt as they lived from day to day at 
the mercy of a fickle and suspicious 
despot. And it is not hard to imagine 
how they yearned for firm ground 
under their feet, and in yearning mir- 
rored the fears and hopes of every 
bureaucrat in the hierarchy. 

Stalinism also left its impress on 
social and intellectual life. The schools 
were transformed into an authori- 
tarian instrument to instill devotion 
to the regime and to prepare youth 
for its appointed place in the Soviet 
hierarchical structure. The family was 
visualized as a species of human 
machine-tool which could be stimu- 
lated to Stakhanovite productivity by 
outlawing divorces, imposing restric- 
tions on abortions, and holding out 
special premiums for over-quota child 
bearing. 

The church, too, was enlisted in 
state service through an uneasy de 
facto “concordat” in which the po- 
litical loyalty of the clergy was ex- 
changed for a precarious toleration 
of religious practices. A strange brew 
labeled “Soviet patriotism” was con- 
cocted to demonstrate that the Soviet 
regime was the legitimate custodian 
of historical traditions and national 
interests. 

Such fragments of freedom as per- 
sisted from an earlier period were 
almost wholly obliterated. Stalin’s 
pronouncements became infallible 
law, and ideological discussion re- 
duced itself to parroting his latest 
word. Except in the area of natural 
science and technology, and with 








some qualifications even there, a dry 
rot settled over Soviet official intel- 
lectual life. 

These developments left their im- 
press on Soviet society. But they also 
left a legacy of suppressed aspirations 
with which the new rulers have had 
to reckon. 

First, there was the widespread de- 
sire for a higher standard of living— 
for more food and consumer goods, 
for better housing, for more leisure, 
for more adequate provision for old 
age and other disabilities. The most 
disadvantaged groups were the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers and 
the collective farmers, but the pres- 
sure for improvement extended well 
beyond these groups into the middle 
and even relatively privileged strata 
of Soviet society. 

Second, there was the desire for 
greater security, for a life of stable 
expectations, for liberation from the 
threat of the concentration camp and 
the numbing uncertainties of constant 
surveillance and denunciation. 

Third, there was the desire for 
greater freedom—not necessarily free- 
dom in the Western political sense, 
but freedom to use one’s talents and 
capacities, freedom to perform one’s 





function without fearing the conse- 
quences, freedom to transcend the 
Stalinist doctrinal rigidities in think- 
ing and writing about Soviet realites. 
Suppressed though these asprations 
were during the Stalinist era, they 
were nevertheless fermenting behind 
the facade of Stalinist ideological 
conformity. 

Understandably, these aspirations 
found their sharpest focus in the new 
Soviet intelligentsia and managerial 
groups who were coming into posi- 
tions of responsibility and influence 
during the latter part of Stalin’s 
reign. These aspirations, however, 
did not necessarily involve an overt 
challenge to the Soviet leadership; 
indeed, many of those who harbored 
thoughts of greater independence and 
authority opertaed within a frame- 
work of overall identification with 
the Soviet system and envisaged such 
developments as strengthening a re- 
gime of which, after all, they were 
an integral part. 


HE COURSE of events since Sta- 
lin’s passing makes clear that his 
successors were aware of these aspi- 
rations and that they found it advis- 
able to go at least part way to meet 


NEW CHILDREN'S STORE: "SYMBOLICALLY IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT’ 





them. Despite the persistence of many 
Stalinist residues, the new leadership 
has experimented with methods of 
rule which mark a definite departure 
from the pattern of latter-day Stalin- 
ism. 

Inside the Soviet Union there has 
been less emphasis on police surveil- 
lance and terror and more reliance 
on incentives, the encouragement of 
initiative and the assurance of at least 
a measure of security for the Soviet 
citizenry. The steps which have been 
taken in the direction of administra- 
tive decentralization and greater op- 
erational autonomy for the bureau- 
cracy and economic managers, the 
abandonment of drastic penal sanc- 
tions in the enforcement of labor 
discipline, the turn away from forced 
labor on a mass scale—measures such 


as these appear to represent a recog: | 


nition on the part of the new rulers 
that the excessive centralization of 
the Stalinist era had reached a point 
of diminishing returns, that efficiency 
can be more effectively fostered by 
liberating management from detailed 
operating controls, and that material 
incentives are more potent than coer- 
cion in stimulating increases in labor 
productivity. 

At the same time, the new rulers 
have also adopted a number of meas 
ures which are calculated to placate 
popular dissatisfaction. The small 
but symbolically important vear-to- 
year improvement in living standards, 
the lifting of the minimum wage to 
300 rubles (roughly $30) a month 
in the cities and 270 rubles in the 
countryside, the new pension law. 
the two-hour reduction in the work 
week, the promise that a 40-hour 
week will be instituted by 1960, the 
new program of housing construe 
tion, the increases in procurement 
prices for agricultural products, the 
abolition of fees in all educational 
institutions, the slight loosening of 
the bonds on scholarly and artistic 
expression, the opening of a culturil 
window to the West—these and other 
measures indicate that the new leat- 
ership is not insensitive to the griev- 
ances of its constituency and that, 
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willingly or unwillingly, it has re- 
sponded to aspirations which were 
greatly suppressed during the Stalin- 
ist era. 

All these developments add up to 
a modification of the Stalinist system 
in some important respects; they 
must be recognized as a potential of 
change that is not easily halted. At 
the same time, much of the funda- 
mental structure of what we have 
come to identify as totalitarianism 
has remained intact. The Party re- 
gime has not been modified; it has 
been consolidated. Like Stalin before 
him, Khrushchev has made clear 
that deviations from the Party line 
will not be tolerated, that the new 
leadership is determined to preserve 
the system of Party dictatorship, that 
it remains committed to a program 
of rapid industrial expansion, and 
that it proposes to continue pressing 
for the expansion of Communist in- 
fluence and power in the world. 

How can these apparently contra- 
dictory trends be reconciled? To do 
so the assumptions which underlie 
the course the new rulers have sought 
to steer in the years since Stalin’s 
passing must be understood. 

* So far as long-range goals are 
concerned, the objectives which 
Stalin’s successors profess are virtu- 
ally indistinguishable from those of 
their erstwhile master. The basic 
task which they have posed for their 
people was summed up long ago by 
Stalin as that of overtaking and sur- 
passing the most developed capitalist 
countries in a historically brief period 
—in other words, becoming the most 
powerful industrial nation in the 
world as soon as possible. 

Like Stalin, they remain dedicated 
to the notion that they are engaged 
in a desperate race with the West 
for industrial supremacy, and that 
the race must be won to promote “the 
irresistible advance of all mankind 
toward Communism.” To be sure, 
they declare that war between the 
camps of capitalism and Communism 
is no longer “fatalistically inevita- 
ble,” though such hopes of peace as 
they hold out are posited on the as- 
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sumption that the capitalistic enemy 
will cooperate in his destruction by 
peacefully fading from the scene. 
Their devotion to Communism as the 
wave of the future remains a leading 
article of faith. 

e In their understandable de- 
termination to hold onto power, they 
tend to view the Party as the primary 
vehicle for consolidating their hege- 
mony. Like Stalin, they operate on 
the premise that the monolithic unity 
of the Party has to be preserved, that 
no deviations can be tolerated inside 
the Party, and no challenges to its 
authority from the outside. In this 
fundamental sense, they remain true 
to their organizational heritage. 

© They have been proceeding on 
the assumption that, in their own 
self-interest as well as for broader 
public reasons, the terror had to be 
ameliorated and brought under con- 
trol. This carried as its consequence 
the subordination of the police to the 
Party. In the view of the present lead- 
ership, the security organs still have 
an indispensable role to play, but as 
an instrument of the ruling group, 
rather than as a Damoclean sword 
henging over it. 

e The new leaders have sought 
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ways of rationalizing the adminis- 
trative structure and rendering it 
more efficient. They appear agreed 
that the top-heavy overcentralization 
of the Stalinist period has to be aban- 
doned and that economic manage- 
ment can only be reinvigorated by 
freeing it from petty restrictions and 
encouraging it to exercise more in- 
itiative. At the same time, they insist 
that the managers must continue to 
operate within a framework of 
planned goals and Party supervision 
and control. 

© Stalin’s successors have been 
prepared to concede that some eco- 
nomic reforms are necessary in order 
to placate discontent and consolidate 
support. In making limited conces- 
sions in the form of more food, con- 
sumer goods, housing and social se- 
curity, they have tried as far as 
possible to make sure that these con- 
cessions will not seriously interfere 
with the program of heavy industry 
expansion or military development. 

@ They have recognized that in- 
tensive efforts must be made to over- 
come the lag in agricultural output. 
While they have been prepared to 
improve the system of incentives for 
collective farmers, they show no dis- 








position to abandon the collective 
farm system itself, and indeed their 
forward thrust is in the direction of 
further socialization of the agricul- 
tural] sector. 

© In the cultural sphere, they have 
shown some disposition to shed Sta- 
linist rigidities, but they insist on 
maintaining the authority of the 
Party leadership to serve as the ulti- 
mate custodian of orthodox doctrine. 
They are willing to experiment with 
a somewhat wider area of freedom 
than prevailed under latter-day 
Stalinism, but not at the expense of 
loss of control over the intellectual 
and artistic life of the country. 


S$ THIS summary perhaps implies, 
the major assumptions on which 


Stalin’s successors are proceeding 
are well within the traditions and 
doctrines on which they have been 
nurtured. As one reads their pro- 
nouncements, particularly those of 
Khrushchev, one senses a desire to 
turn the clock back to the early 
1930s, an almost wistful search to 
recapture something of the élan of 
the stirring years of the First Five 
Year Plan before the blight of the 
purges blackened the face of Russia. 
But time has worn its grooves, and 
the new leadership must maneuver 
with the forces which history has 
placed at its disposal. 

Here, too, the new leadership has 
reverted to a familiar formula. It has 
sought to experiment with alternat- 
ing phases of relaxation and pressure. 
The new course on which the regime 
embarked in the period immediately 
after Stalin’s passing, with its prom- 
ises of a rapid improvement in 
popular welfare, was succeeded by a 
rededication to the heavy industry 
drive and a curtailment of plans for 
the expansion of consumer goods 
output. 

The first “thaw” in literature soon 
encountered its limits as the guar- 
dians of ideological purity pounced 
on such unorthodox works as Zorin’s 
Guests, Panova’s The Seasons and 
even The Thaw itself, and followed 
with a not altogether successful ef- 


fort to harness the craftsmen of the 
pen at the Second Soviet Writers’ 
Congress. 

The 20th Party Congress offered 
a new set of economic reforms and 
spurred a fresh probing of the boun- 
daries of the new freedom. This time, 
there is reason to believe, the Soviet 
leadership miscalculated. Genuinely 
shocked and outraged by the unin- 
tended consequences of de-Staliniza- 
tion—the challenge of events in Hun- 
gary and Poland, the ferment among 
students and intellectuals in the Soviet 
Union itself—they replied in a not 
unfamiliar pattern: with force and 
terror in Hungary, with suspicion 
and wary, reluctant acquiescence in 
Poland, and with a renewed war on 
“unhealthy” ideological manifesta- 
tions in the Soviet Union itself. 

The swing of the pendulum at the 
moment is in a neo-Stalinist direc- 
tion, but the question remains 
whether there are not secular forces 
at work which will utlimately erode 
the totalitarian edifice. What will be 
the long-term effects of increasing 
industrialization and mass education 
on Soviet social and political devel- 
opment? Can the present rulers relax 
controls and permit an area of lim- 
ited freedom without unleashing 
pressures for still greater freedom? 
Will they permit forces to gather 
which threaten to undermine their 
own power, or will they, like Stalin 
before them, reverse course and sup- 
ply ruthless repression at the first 
sign that their authority is imperiled? 
Can they create a basis of popular 
support for the dictatorship which 
will make resort to extreme repressive 
measures unnecessary? 

One lesson of the last five years 
would appear by now to be undeni- 
able. Control of the Party apparatus 
remains the key to supreme power 
in the Soviet system, The reaffirma- 
tion of Party hegemony under 
Khrushchev represents the triumph 
of the Party apparatus in its purest 
and most unadulterated form. 

It may turn out that the consolida- 
tion of the Party apparatus under 
Khrushchev has only served to arrest 





long-term trends which will eventu-. 
ally operate to undermine Party con. 


trols. But there is danger in being 


excessively sanguine on this score, 
at least over the short run. Thus far 
the Party leadership has shown an 
impressive capacity to manage and 
direct the new social currents which 
are flowing on the Soviet scene. 

The requirements of industrializa- 
tion impose their own patterns of 
rationalized management in any so- 
ciety which sets maximum produc- 
tivity as a primary goal, but they do 
not dictate the abdication of political 
power by those whose specialty has 
been preserving it intact. Soviet edu- 
cational progress has produced strik- 
ing technological and __ scientific 
achievements, but we must not forget 
that it is associated with a system 
of political indoctrination which in- 
stills subservience to Party com- 
mands. Reassuring as it has been to 
note signs of ferment and criticism 
among Soviet students and intellectu- 
als in recent years, these remain 
somewhat marginal phenomena, and 
it may be a long time before they 
build up into the insistent and or- 
ganized demand for political liberty 
which would represent a real danger 
to the regime. 

And yet there remain grounds for 
optimism about the long-term future. 
One of the features of the post-Stalin- 
ist period has been a loosening of 
the bonds in many areas of Soviet 
life as compared with the tight rein 
which Stalin held. The result has 
been to disclose inquisitive minds 
opening up lines of inquiry which 
the regime would prefer to see closed 
forever. Stalin’s successors have, of 
course, been quick to clamp down 
restrictions wherever elements in the 
population probed the limits or over- 
stepped the bounds of the “‘new free 
dom.” But surely it is heartening to 
observe that, after more than 40 years 
of conditioning the new “Soviet 
man,” there are still those in the 
USSR who probe limits and dare 
overstep bounds. 

Is it asking too much to believe 
that the future belongs to them? 
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said farewell to many a good man. 
One of these made a habit of saying 
to his friends: “There is no one who 
cannot be replaced; no matter how 
good a man is, someone will be found 
who will do his job better.” Gener- 
ally, I have found this to be true. No 
matter how effective or how useful 
a man has been, after he has gone 
the world has wagged on. One of 
life’s useful lessons is that no one is 
irreplaceable. 

If ever there was an exception to 
this rule, if there was ever a man 
for whom no substitute can be found, 
it is Elmer Davis. As writer, radio 
and television broadcaster, news ana- 
lyst and interpreter of current his- 
tory, he functioned with a special 
sort of integrity. It was as if the very 
tones of his voice carried his guaran- 
tee. His choice of words constituted 
a running interpretation. His looks, 
stance, manner, tone gave assurance 
of complete honesty and profound 
understanding. 

Elmer Davis came from the Ameri- 
can heartland. His father was a bank- 
er in a small Indiana town. He spent 
his youth among the Midwestern 
common people and attended a little 
Midwestern college. You have the 
feeling through all his writing and 
broadcasting that he has faith in the 
ordinary folks from whom he sprang. 
His constant return to the Founding 
Fathers is the result of an early bent. 
In his youth and in his part of the 
country, the writers of the Constitu- 
tion seemed very near. Elmer Davis 
and Abraham Lincoln came from 
the same wide valley and had the 
Same deep faith in the American 


I* THE COURSE of a long life, I have 
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people’s ultimate devotion to liberty. 

One fine thing about this man was 
that he spoke with a sense of power. 
You felt as you listened that in the 
end he would be on the winning side. 
There were times during the Mc- 
Carthy era when un-American re- 
actionaries swarmed about the Capi- 
tol and even the President of the 
United States seemed cowed by their 
clamor. But when you listened to the 
sharp, countrified accents of Elmer 
Davis, your faith rushed back. This 
man’s calm analysis gave you re- 
assurance. 

Too little has been made of Elmer 
Davis’s scholarship. In general, the 
anti-libertarians are ignorant fel- 
lows. They use the names of our 
great men, but have no idea of what 
these men thought and no under- 
standing of what they did. Mr. Davis 
led a busy newsman’s life. He worked 
for the New York Times and for two 
of the great broadcasting systems. 
During the war, he had charge of 
the 3,000 employes of the Office of 
War Information. He was a busy and 
successful man at the very hottest 
spots in the world of news reporting. 
In his book, But We Were Born Free, 
however, he shows a profound in- 
sight not only into American and 
British history but into the affairs of 
the ancient world. He might have 
been one of our greatest historians, 
but chose rather to fill a worrisome 
and difficult spot in one of our his- 
tory’s greatest struggles. 

The notion which many seem to 
hold that McCarthyism is dead and 
buried is deceptive and dangerous. It 
is true that in the form given it by 
the late junior Senator from Wiscon- 


sin it has been defeated—and for 
this defeat we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the great newscaster who has so 
recently gone from us. But McCarthy 
did not stand alone. He had rich and 
influential backers. In the Senate he 
was supported by men who, because 
they were more moderate and de- 
cent than he, will in the long run 
have more influence. McCarthy is 
gone, but Jenner and Walter and 
their companions have inherited a 
good part of his mantle. The know- 
nothing attack on the Supreme Court 
seems to gather strength from strange 
sectors of our population. We need 
as much as ever men like Elmer 
Davis. 

Reasonable men devoted to good 
sense and moderation have always 
been at a disadvantage in public de- 
bate. Their arguments lack the light- 
ning flash which often makes the 
statements of totalitarians instantly 
effective. In his book, Elmer Davis 
quotes an article he wrote twenty 
years ago: 

“To admit that there are questions 
which even our so impressive intelli- 
gence is unable to answer, and at the 
same time not to despair of the abil- 
ity of the human race to find, eventu- 
ally, better answers than we can 
reach as yet—to recognize that there 
is nothing to do but keep on trying as 
well as we can, and to be as content 
as we can with the small gains that 
in the course of ages amount to 
something—that requires some cour- 
age and some balance.” 

Mr. Davis’s book was written in 
the shadow of McCarthyism. With 
cowardice so disgracefully common 
in the press, in the Government, even 
in some of the universities, he called 
for courage. On his last page he went 
back to the battle of the Philistines 
as reported in the Book of Samuel. 
Facing what seemed an unconquer- 
able foe, they cried out: “Who shall 
deliver us out of the hands of these 
mighty gods?” Then, realizing that 
outside help was unavailable, they 
braced themselves and said to one 
another: “Be strong and quit your- 
selves like men.” 








An 8-point program for consolidating friendly relations with our southern neighbors 


A New POLICY 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico City 
a... present “agonizing reap- 
praisal” of our Latin American 
policy being conducted by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee may 
prove the healthiest development in 
inter-American affairs since the Good 
Neighbor policy was launched more 
than two decades ago. But the com- 
mittee will have to look beyond the 
immediate causes of the rough recep- 
tion Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon received on his recent South 
American trip. 

Involved here is an attitude that 
Americans have had toward Latin 
America since the former Spanish 
colonies won their independence near- 
ly a century and a half ago. The 
first U.S. Minister to Mexico, Joel R. 
Poinsett, writing to Henry Clay on 
July 8, 1827 in explanation of why 
he had become a controversial figure 
in Mexico (he had involved himself 
neck-deep in Mexican politics), dis- 
missed the uproar he had caused by 
saying: 

“I cannot too often repeat that if 
we desire to preserve a good under- 
standing with these countries [in 
Latin America], we must regard the 
faults committed by Mexico with ut- 
most indulgence. They are those of a 
spoilt and wayward child . . . the 
efiects of pride, ignorance and preju- 
dice.” 

Events since Poinsett’s time—par- 
ticularly our war with Mexico in 
1847 and our interventions in Mex- 
ico and several Caribbean countries 
during the first quarter of this cen- 
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By Daniel James 


tury—have reinforced the Ameri- 
can’s image of his southern neighbors 
as “spoiled children.” Despite the 
great advances that the Latin Ameri- 
cans have made in recent years, one 
still detects in the average American 
traveler down here a patronizing atti- 
tude toward them. 

Until this changes, we will not be 
able to treat the Latin Americans as 
equals. And even the very best policy 
we can devise will suffer because it 
will not express the way we really 
feel and think. To be sure, deep- 
seated attitudes cannot be changed 
overnight. But we must at least recog- 
nize the fundamental obstacle to good 
relations created by our attitudes and 
look for ways to change them. 

The first thing required is a real- 
istic appraisal of Latin America. Just 
how important is it to us? 

Latin America has been virtually 
under our protective wing since the 
Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed in 
1823. Although at numerous inter- 
American conferences since then we 
have solemnly insisted upon the 
equality of all the American states, 
both we and the Latins have always 
been aware of the basic inequality in 
a relationship that establishes us as 
the protector and our southern neigh- 
bors as the protected. We still tend to 
think in these terms. But the Monroe 
Doctrine is outmoded. Despite exter- 
nal appearances, today we are as de- 
pendent upon the Latin Americans 
for our own protection as they are 
upon us for theirs. The whole West- 
ern Hemisphere, in short, depends for 


its survival upon all of its respective 
parts. 

Recently, for example, a submarine 
was detected off the coast of Argen- 
tina. It was fired upon by the Argen- 
tines and an oil slick was later seen, 
confirming the submarine’s existence. 
Whose submarine was it? Obviously, 
it did not belong to any of the Latin 
American nations; only two or three 
of them have submarines and there 
would be no reason for those vessels 
to cruise in Argentine waters sur- 
reptitiously. After weeks of investiga- 
tion, it is now thought that the sub- 
marine was Russian and that the 
Soviets may be building a submarine 
base in the Antarctic. This alone 
should make clear why we must main- 
tain the best of relations with Argen- 
tina, and with another nation border- 
ing on the Antarctic, Chile. 

Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, our fa- 
mous naval strategist, more than half 
a century ago referred to the Carib- 
bean as the “American Mediterra 
nean.” One look at the map should 
be sufficient to show how vulnerable 
we are in that region, and how difli- 
cult it would be to defend it—and 
hence our own southern coast—with- 
out the friendship and cooperation of 
the Caribbean countries. 

Take, also, the matter of Commu- 
nist espionage activities. Last year 
our press made it appear that be 
cause some important U.S. Commu 
nists had fled to Mexico this country 
was a hotbed of Communism. Some 
publications added knowingly that 
the Soviet Embassy here has an out- 
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sized staff. None, to this writer’s 
knowledge, pointed out the only fact 
that mattered: Soviet activity in Mex- 
ico is not directed at Mexico but 
solely at the United States. Indeed, 
the Kremlin would be foolish to hurt 
any Mexican regime which permits 
it to conduct its activities against the 
US. Formally, there is little the Mex- 
ican Government can do; it can’t tell 
the Soviet Embassy how many people 
to employ. But it can cooperate with 
the U.S. in tracking down Embas- 
sy-directed Soviet agents working 
against us, and in helping patrol the 
border to stop or curtail the infiltra- 
tion of Soviet agents into the United 
States. 

Then there is the vital area of eco- 
nomics. We are all agreed that we 
should give aid to Latin America. 
Some of us think we should do so for 
purely selfish reasons (“the Latins are 
good customers”), others think we 
should do so for charitable reasons 
(“let's feed and clothe the poor, 
starving, naked Indians”). Few 
Americans stop to think that we have 
to aid Latin America to survive. 

In 1954, a subcommittee of the 
Senate Interior Affairs Committee 
whade a study of the accessibility of 
critical raw materials. It found that 
all the critical materials we now im- 
port from Asia and Africa would be 
denied to us in time of war, either 
because of enemy blockades or be- 
cause of unfriendly governments be- 
ing in power. To whom could we 
turn? The President’s Materials Pol- 
icy Commission, under Harry Tru- 
man, supplied the answer several 
years ago when it learned that the 
12 strategic materials absolutely es- 
sential to the conduct of modern war 
are all available, in abundance, right 
here in the Western Hemisphere. 
Most of them are to be found in Latin 
America—something the aforemen- 
tioned Senate subcommittee also 
learned. If this is so, why do we force 
down the price of minerals—both 
strategic and non-strategic—and add 
to the impoverishment and suffering 
of the people who hold our lives in 
their hands? Do we think the Latins 
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will forget this treatment and come 
rushing to our aid when we are in 
dire straits? 

While space does not permit the 
presentation of a detailed program, 
several basic points which an intelli- 
gent Latin American policy must in- 
clude can be indicated: 

1. We must recognize that eco- 
nomic policy and political policy can- 
not be divorced. We are baffled by 
Russia’s 
Latin America and other underdevel- 
oped areas precisely because trade 
—to us a purely economic matter—is 
employed as a political weapon. It is 
not a case of the Soviets using “bet- 


economic penetration of 
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ter” tactics; rather, the tactics stem 
from the fundamentally correct Rus- 
sian analysis that nowadays there is 
no sharp division between economics 
and politics, In this recognition lies 
their strength; correspondingly, in 
our lack of recognition lies our weak- 
ness. 

2. Our policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica (and other underdeveloped re- 
gions) must be flexible enough to 
permit us to take certain unorthodox 
measures. By definition, an under- 
developed country is one that is far 
behind an advanced one in industrial 
development, and presents special 
problems which acquire special han- 
dling. In such a country, more than 


in an industrialized one, the line be- 
tween economic and political prob- 
lems scarcely exists. Therefore, it is 
unrealistic and even foolish to apply 
economic principles which may be 
efficacious in an industrial country 
to an underdeveloped country. If 
highly-industrialized Europe required 
a Marshall Plan to put it on its feet, 
what makes us think that under- 
industrialized Latin America can 
reach Europe’s level with aid on the 
scale of the Marshall Plan? It needs 
much more than a Marshall Plan. 

3. To achieve minimum industriali- 
zation, Latin America must have a 
good highway network, abundant 
electricity, irrigation projects, etc. 
Can public works of such magnitude 
be constructed by private enterprise? 
The answer is self-evident: to date, 
they have not been. One of the spe- 
cial problems of an underdeveloped 
area is that vast public works are 
essential to industrial development 
but, because of such obstacles as clear- 
ing away jungles and cutting through 
formidable mountain ranges, the con- 
certed effort of a whole nation, or 
group of nations, is necessary. This 
means, inevitably, government inter- 
vention, 

Whether we like 
intervention at home or not, there is 
no substitute for it in Latin America 
and we must accustom ourselves to 
that fact. Nor is this as bad as it 
sounds. Government intervention can, 
as it has in Mexico, be a major source 
of strength to private enterprise. It 
can open up new areas to private in- 
vestment. A plant cannot be built in 
a trackless jungle; it can in a region 
which has been cleared and _ pos- 
sesses roads, water and electricity. 
We should encourage government- 
industry partnership in Latin Amer- 
ica; only this kind of partnership can 
raise the area’s general economic 
level. 

Insisting that our aid go only to 
strengthen private enterprises, and 
withholding it from state-owned in- 
dustries, is contributing to our un- 
doing in Latin America. We have 
refused, for example, to help the 


government 





nationalized Brazilian and Argentine 
oil industries. True, Brazil and Ar- 
gentina may have been foolish to 
nationalize their oil resources at this 
time. But our refusal has not only 
delayed getting oil out of the ground 
and hurt both countries economical- 
ly; it has also angered the Brazilians 
and Argentines and driven them to 
seek Soviet aid. We must realize that 
we cannot order another country to 
adopt our economic philsophy; as a 
rule, such insistence will only make 
it do the opposite. The free-enterprise 
system cannot be exported along with 
our aid. 

4. At the moment, the best form 
of aid for Latin America is not nec- 
essarily a Marshall Plan—which is 
long-term—but measures to halt the 
fall in prices of Latin American raw 
materials. A good step would be the 
formulation of _price-stabilization 
agreements. Hitherto, we have taken 
the stand-offish attitude that the law 
of supply-and-demand should deter- 
mine the level of prices. But, in prac- 
tice, that “law” has all too often been 
ourselves; with our superior eco- 
nomic power, we have dominated the 
market and forced down the prices 
of raw materials. Once we realize that 
we haven’t been adhering to any law 
at all, we can dig into the price prob- 
lem on a realistic basis. As a matter 
of fact, we have made a tentative ef- 
fort to do just that by joining several 
Latin American nations in coffee 
talks. These should be extended to 
cover minerals and other products. 

5. We must learn to regard Latin 
America both as an area and, at the 
same time, as 20 different republics. 
In this case, we can separate eco- 
nomics from politics. The Latin coun- 
tries hate to be lumped together as 
if they were one big homogeneous 
unit, which they distinctly are not. 
‘Apart from obvious differences be- 
tween Portuguese-descended Brazil, 
French-speaking Haiti, and the Span- 
ish-speaking majority of countries, 
there are marked distinctions among 
the latter. Nevertheless, from the 
economic standpoint we should re- 
gard Latin America as an area, since 


the republics have many common 
economic problems which require 
area-wide solutions. The Latin Amer- 
ican nations have, in fact, begun to 
form a regional economic bloc—a 
Mercado Comun (Common Market) 
—as a defense against our injurious 
economic policies. The potential dan- 
ger, from our standpoint, is that this 
bloc could some day become strong 
enough to decide the economic des- 
tiny of the hemisphere. 

6. It must be stressed that our cod- 
dling of dictators has proved to be 
one of the most damaging aspects of 
our policy in Latin America. Ameri- 
cans have no idea how angry our 
southern neighbors are about this. A 
State Department spokesman recently 
“explained” that we gave General 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez a decoration, 
when he was Venezuela’s dictator, as 
a reward not to him personally but to 
his country for its cooperation and 
friendship! This type of specious rea- 
soning only makes matters worse, 
for skeptical Latins see in it a stu- 
pid attempt to excuse past mistakes 
for the purpose of committing them 
again. Our experience with European 
dictators should have taught us that 
no one is more unreliable as a friend 
or ally, regardless of any temporary 
benefits we may gain from him, than 
a dictator. On this issue, a forthright 
policy declaration from President 
Eisenhower or Secretary Dulles would 
have a very beneficial effect in Latin 
American just now. 

7. If we send goodwill ambassa- 
dors to Latin America, they should at 
least be able to carry on an elemen- 
tary conversation in Spanish. A Mex- 
ican industrialist recently said to me: 
“How can you expect to communicate 
with us if you don’t speak our lan- 
guage? You come down here expect- 
ing us to speak your language. Yet 
when foreigners visit you in the 
United States, you make no effort 
to speak theirs.” Of course, official 
visitors unable to speak Spanish are 
usually accompanied by good in- 
terpreters. But in communication 
through a third person more is lost 
than gained; not only is the third 







person usually unable to convey th 
feeling of the other two but his ve 
presence hinders the establishment ¢ 
real rapport between the principakg 
There is little doubt in my mind tha 
much of the confusion and misunder 
standing attending Nixon’s trip is 
attributable, at bottom, to a failur 
of communication due to language 
difficulties. 

8. Finally, let us not overdo this 
business of sending goodwill ambas. 
sadors to Latin America. The Latin 
Americans are among the most cyni- 
cal people on earth. They will smile 
and shake hands heartily or even give 
you a big warm abrazo, but privately 
they are most likely thinking: “What 
silly people these gringos are! Do 
they think that sending us this very 
important man will make us forget 


the problems his country is causingf 


us?” 

The Latin Americans, in short, 
are tired of circuses; they want bread. 
If we must send special envoys to 
Latin America, we should send men 
who are authorized to tackle prob- 
lems on the spot and who can leave 
behind the feeling that something has 
been accomplished. 

We face an unprecedented crisis in 
our relations with Latin America: 
The entire Latin American region is 
ranged against the United States 
This is not a crisis we can attribute to 
Communist machinations, but has 
many economic and political roots 
that have little or nothing to do with 
Communism. 

If allowed to fester, however, the 
crisis will (and already has to some 
degree) become complicated by the 
Communist issue, and ultimately will 
lay Latin America wide open to 4 
major Red offensive. The Kremlin is 
becoming increasingly aware that} 
Latin America can prove an ideal 
springboard for attacks upon the 
United States. Its failure in Guate 
mala has not deterred it from at 
tempting to establish new, and more 
effective, beachheads elsewhere to the 
south. We can beat the Communists 
at this game only if we come to grips 
with the basic issues. 
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Democrats Seek to Gain 
Minnesota Senate Seat 


By Sam Romer 


RocHESTER, MINN. 
\\ ARAN WE beat Ed Thye? I not 

a only can smell victory—I can 
taste it,” said a prominent Minnesota 
politician here at the recent Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor party conven- 
tion, 

The aroma of victory in 1958 was 
so persuasive that two of the state’s 
leading Democratic figures, Congress- 
man Eugene McCarthy and Eugenie 
Anderson, former Ambassador to 
Denmark, waged vigorous campaigns 
for convention endorsement in the 
fall primaries. In a hard-fought battle 
for delegates (but never a dirty one), 
McCarthy, a five-term Congressman, 
won a two-thirds majority on the 
second ballot. Mrs. Anderson pinned 
on a McCarthy button after the defeat 
and pledged vigorous support to her 
erstwhile opponent in his race to 
become the state’s second Democratic 
Senator. 

Mrs. Anderson’s refusal to contest 
the primary makes McCarthy’s nomi- 
nation about as near a certainty as 
one can predict. A group of old-line 
Farmer-Laborites, opposed to Gover- 
nor Orville Freeman, usually enters 
the primaries with the rallying cry of 
“bossism”—and made it stick in 1956 
when Estes Kefauver trounced Adlai 
Stevenson in the bid for the Minne- 
sota delegation. But McCarthy 
shouldn’t have any serious difficulties 
in this year’s primary. The conven- 
tion hassle with Mrs. Anderson effec- 
tively destroys “bossism” as an issue 
for the malcontents. The general 
election in November, however, may 


§ #0t go for the Democrats as easily as 
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McCarthy’s partisans seem to expect. 

Ed Thye, Minnesota’s senior Sena- 
tor, is not a spectacular politician and 
he has been in the shadow of his 
junior, Hubert Humphrey, for the 
last decade. The Democrats like to 
regard Thye as a weak candidate. 
They remember that he entered the 
Senate in 1946 when the Republi- 
cans swept the Midwest and was re- 
elected in 1952 during the Eisen- 
hower landslide. In 1958, they say, 
he'll be running in a Democratic 
year and on a ticket which will op- 
pose Freeman for re-election as Gov- 


ernor. 

But this analysis disregards some 
basic facts about Thye as a veteran 
politician, He learned his politics the 
hard way. He earned his apprentice- 
ship as a local school-board president 
and Farm Bureau leader. He served 





McCARTHY: LABOR IS ENTHUSIASTIC 





the farmers as Harold Stassen’s dairy 
and food commissioner. In the Sen- 
ate, he has voted consistently against 
the Eisenhower-Benson farm _poli- 
cies, but has been one of the few 
Republican stalwarts for Eisenhow- 
er’s foreign policies. Indeed, he de- 
feated isolationist Henrik Shipstead 
when he first ran for the Senate. More 
important, Thye has an enviable rec- 
ord as a vote-getter: In 1944, he was 
elected Governor by the largest ma- 
jority ever rolled up in Minnesota in 
the face of Roosevelt’s re-election, 
and in 1952 he ran well ahead of 
Eisenhower in the final returns. 
McCarthy obviously thinks that 
Thye can be defeated. He has given 
up a safe seat in the House and im- 
pressive seniority on its Ways and 
Means Committee to try it. It is no 
secret that McCarthy’s desire for the 
Senate dismayed some of labor’s top 
strategists who regard him as a bul- 
wark against the Dixiecrat-Republi- 
can majority in the House; yet they 
were in no position to deny him the 
support he sought in the fight for 
convention endorsement. He certainly 
will get enthusiastic support and fi- 
nancial help from his union friends. 
McCarthy has two political obsta- 
cles to overcome: He is from the 
Twin Cities and he is a Roman Cath- 
olic. Whether his religion will be- 
come an acute campaign issue will be 
a crucial test of the state’s tolerance, 
but many of the state’s Protestants 
were brought up in an anti-Catholic 
tradition they may find difficult to 
discard. The other issue may be more 
decisive. It is linked to the wide- 
spread rural suspicion of the “big 
city” and is underlined by the fact 
that both Humphrey and Freeman 
also come from Minneapolis. 
Nevertheless, McCarthy (during 
the Joe McCarthy heyday, he was 
known as “the other McCarthy” or 
“our McCarthy”) presents an appeal- 
ing figure as a candidate. Like Hum- 
phrey, he is a political science pro- 
fessor turned practician; he taught 
social science in high school, eco- 
nomics and political science in col- 
lege. He has a handsome mien and 
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his graying temples give his 42 years 
a youthful dignity as he deplores 
demagoguery and cynicism and ar- 
gues for a moral voice in national 
politics. 

McCarthy’s campaign will center 
around a comparison of the legisla- 
tive records of a New Deal Democrat 
and an Eisenhower Republican. In a 
sense, it will present a fair test of 
these two philosophies. But his vic- 
tory can come only as the result of 
a widespread Democratic sweep which 


reflects a general discontent with 
5 


Eisenhower’s five years. The farm 
issue will play a minor key in this 
campaign because both candidates 
have been anti-Benson; it will assume 
electoral significance only if the price 
of hogs falls below 16 cents a pound 
by mid-October. 

The Democratic appetite for vic- 
tory is sharpened by the hope that 
at least one of the four remaining 
Republican Congressional seats may 
go their way—the strongly agricul- 
tural First District where a Republi- 
can barely squeaked through in a by- 





election several months ago. But the 
Democrats apparently are in serious 
difficulty in one of their own districts 
—that held by Coya Knutson of 
Oklee. Mrs. Knutson will have to 
fight another Democrat for renomi- 
nation and the campaign, barely be- 
gun, already has dropped to the level 
of personal recriminations and low 
gossip. The fight promises to be so 
bitter that it is doubtful whether Mrs. 
Knutson, if she wins the primary, 
can go on to beat the Republican in 
November. 


Educators Weigh Challenge to Schools 


TAMIMENT, Pa. 
INCE THE Russians launched their 
first sputnik last October, Ameri- 
can education has been the subject 
of great debate. As one observer put 
it, many self-styled experts have gone 
into orbit and begun beeping. But it 
would be unfair to apply this com- 
ment to the 20 educators recently 
brought together by the Tamiment 
Institute for a two-day conference on 
the theme “The Challenge to Ameri- 
can Education.” They included scien- 
tists, philosophers, sociologists, his- 
torians and professional educators 
who have devoted their careers to 
education; some have helped shape 
prevailing educational philosophies. 
The four panel sessions took as 
their point of departure formal pa- 
pers (to be published later this year) 
by George N. Shuster, Sidney Hook, 
Douglas Bush, Ernest Nagel, John 
Childs, Arthur Bestor, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and Hans J. Morgenthau. The 
panels were devoted to specific sub- 
jects: “The Aims and Content of 
Education,” “Education in the Sci- 
ences and the Humanities,” “Educa- 
tion and the American Scene,” “Edu- 
cation and the World Scene.” In all, 
the four sessions produced over 
twelve hours of informal and wide- 
ranging give-and-take. 
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By Norman Jacobs 


In his paper, Sidney Hook had 
maintained that no prior agreement 
about the nature of “ultimate” reality 
was required in order to reach sig- 
nificant agreement on specific educa- 
tional objectives; he argued for a 
philosophically neutral, empirical ap- 
proach to educational problems, Dr. 
Hook’s view was challenged by some 
participants, who claimed his philo- 
sophical neutralism was less innocent 
than it appeared. Nonetheless, when 
the conferees faced practical educa- 
tional issues, differences of philosophic 
orientation seemed largely irrelevant. 

© How good are American schools? 
“Tt all depends on what schools and 
at what level you are talking about,” 
was the virtually unanimous response. 
Basing himself on wide experience as 
a teacher in the United States and 
abroad, Dr. Morgenthau categorically 
stated that the relative quality of 
American higher education, at its 
highest level, is superior to that any- 
where in the world. Dr. R. B. Lind- 
say, Dean of Brown University’s 
Graduate School, declared that grad- 
uate degrees in science at the best 
American universities are relatively 
equal in quality, and the quality is 
very high. 

Nevertheless, the conference ex- 
pressed general dissatisfaction with 


the standards of performance and 
achievement prevalent in the public- 
school system as a whole and at other 
than the top-flight universities, Dr. 
Hook questioned whether experi- 
mental findings would confirm what 
most of the participants felt had been 
a general deterioration of standards 
in the public-school system over the 
years. But Dr. Bush won general 
assent when he deplored the level of 
preparation in basic disciplines fresh- 
men bring to the colleges. “It is a 
caricature of college education,” said 
Dr. Lindsay, “to have to teach stu- 
dents how to read and write.” 

© What is the proper role of the 
school? Dr. Arthur Bestor argued 
vigorously that the schools had spread 
themselves too thin and had tried to 
do too much. They were providing 
job-training, which could be better 
learned on the job, and social adjust 
ment, which properly belonged to 
home and church. The primary task 
of the schools was intellectual train- 
ing and discipline. If the public 
schools were called upon to engage in 
extra-curricular activities, the school 
day should be lengthened according: 
ly. But intellectual training should 
be distinguished from extra-curricu- 
lar activity, and nothing should be 
permitted to interfere with the essen 
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tial function of the public schools; 
to teach reading, writing and arith- 


metic. 
There was general agreement with 
Bestor’s position, but Dr. Hook 


warned against any approach that 
would overlook the range of student 
capacities and abilities. He cited evi- 
dence tending to show that one- 
quarter of public-school students are 
incapable of completing the require- 
ments of a good academic high school 
and going to college. He agreed that 
education of this segment of the 
school population should not inter- 
fere with or dilute the education of 
the other three-quarters, but argued 
that, conversely, the education of the 
better endowed should not be a 
ground to deprive the poorly endowed 
of their educational rights, The less 
qualified students, said Professor 
Hook, require special classes and a 
broad vocational training which 
should not become a means of de- 
humanization and which should avoid 
the social distinctions that accompany 
educational differentiation. 

© What are the essential elements of 
the curriculum? Here, as in the dis- 
cussion of so many other problems, 
the conferees agreed on the need to 
differentiate according to schooling 
levels, There was a general consensus 


that at the high-school level and be- 


low, a multiple-track approach to 
curriculum content was required. 
Basic skills would have to be taught 
at all levels, but the degree of rigor 
would vary with student abilities. 
The panelists felt that less differ- 
entiation was required in the college 
liberal-arts curriculum, with the hu- 
manities and the sciences forming the 
core of the content. It was felt, too, 
that special courses in the sciences 
should be made available to students 
not pursuing scientific careers. 

Dr. Richard Heindel, President- 
elect of Wagner College, and Dean 
John Diekhoff of Western Reserve 
criticized the proliferation of courses 
in the typical liberal-arts curriculum. 
They blamed it on faculties and 
teachers attempting to maintain vest- 
ed course interests at the expense of 
unity and coherence in the curricu- 
lum. 

Related to content was the issue of 
teaching methods. Dr. Shuster said 
that we are distorting the liberal-arts 
college by turning it into a problem- 
solving institution. He urged a fusion 
of the informational and utilitarian 
aspects of the curriculum with that 
which is inspiring and has a sense of 
mystery. Professors Nagel and Hook 
stressed the importance of teaching 
critical method, of giving students a 
feeling for criteria of evidence, norms 


of validity and rules of consistency, 
as against emphasis on memory and 
learning by rote. Yet the roar of 
laughter which greeted Dr. Morgen- 
thau’s account of how his young son 
of high-school age could write bril- 
liantly on freedom and necessity in 
history in an argument studded with 
grammatical errors seemed to indi- 
cate agreement on the importance of 
the mastery of basic skills. 

© How should standards of achieve- 
ment and performance be measured? 
The conferees agreed unanimously 
that the worth of a college degree va- 
ried enormously from one institution 
to another and that, on the public- 
school level as well, graduates dif- 
fered enormously in performance and 
achievement. Dr. Charles Boehm, 
Pennsylvania superintendent of in- 
struction, blamed the Carnegie unit 
system for dictating a standardiza- 
tion of achievement levels in terms 
of time blocks devoted to given 
courses. He urged a more flexible sys- 
tem which would permit students to 
advance at their own speed. Dr. Paul 
Woodring of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education cited experi- 
mental evidence which tends to prove 
that homogeneous classes of students 
grouped according to ability learn 
better, faster, and with more satisfac- 
tion than mixed groups of students. 





Participants in Tamiment education conference at Hillquit Memorial Library (clockwise, from typist with back to camera): Gail Kennedy 
[Amherst); Scott Buchanan (Fund for the Republic); R. B. Lindsay (Brown); Douglas Bush (Harvard); Arthur Bestor (Illinois); Hans Morgen- 
thau (Chicago); Ernest Nagel, Polykarp Kusch, R. Freeman Butts (Columbia); Paul Woodring (Fund for Advancement of Education); Melvin 
Tumin (Princeton); Joseph Cohen (CCNY); Priscilla Robertson (the Humanist); Richard Heindel (Wagner); Charles Boehm (Pa. supt. of 
Instruction); Sidney Hook (NYU); Brand Blanshard (Yale); George Shuster (Hunter); James E, Allen Jr. (N. Y. state ed. comm.); John 
Diekhoff (Western Reserve); Ben Josephson Jr. (Fulbright fellow); Ernest van den Haag (NYU); Norman Jacobs (Tamiment Institute). 
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Dr. Bestor won general assent for 
his suggestion that throughout the 
school system achievement credit be 
given only for demonstrated knowl- 
edge. He argued it was time for the 
United States to adopt a system of 
comprehensive, standardized exami- 
nations which would test students for 
what they know. Were such a system 
put into practice, Dr. Bestor declared, 
it would bring about a reconstruction 
of educational methods, for the use 
of standard tests would tend to re- 
duce emphasis on formal course cred- 
its and on credit hours and emphasize 
actual knowledge. Dr. James Allen, 
commissioner of education in New 
York State, thought Bestor’s proposal 
was impractical on a centralized na- 
tionwide scale because of the wide 
degree of autonomy under which 
state school systems operate. But he 
welcomed the idea on the statewide 
level and blamed the degree of con- 
trol which cities and towns have over 
their local schools for resulting fre- 
quently in lax standards. 

© What is the future of teachers’ 
colleges? Teachers’ colleges are fa- 
miliar scapegoats for the ills of Amer- 
ican education, but the few attempts 
to belabor them at this conference 
were quickly rebutted. Dr. Woodring 
pointed out that 80 per cent of the 
history teachers in the nation’s public 
schools were graduates of liberal-arts 
colleges; if history is poorly taught, 
as many feel, the responsibility can- 
not lie with the teachers’ colleges. In 
general, said Dr. Woodring, 40 per 
cent of our public-school teachers 
come from private liberal-arts col- 
leges, 40 per cent from large liberal- 
arts universities, and only 20 per cent 
from the teachers’ colleges. 

Dr, Freeman Butts of Columbia 
University’s Teachers College added 
that teachers’ colleges were slowly 
disappearing from the American edu- 
cational scene; if the present trend 
continued, there would be few left, 
except on the graduate-school level, 
a quarter-century hence. Dr. Butts 
argued persuasively for recognition 
of teaching as a professional disci- 
pline. Both he and Dr. Woodring sub- 
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stantially agreed that teachers should 
be required to have an MA degree; 
that the core of aspiring teachers’ 
curriculum should be a liberal-arts 
program; and that the number of 
professional courses in methods and 
philosophy of teaching should be 
sharply reduced and taught preferably 
in the MA year, along with intern- 
ship in practice teaching. 

The conferees agreed unanimously 
that teaching was the weakest link in 
the American educational system, and 
no one dissented from Dr. Woodring’s 
statement: “The preparation of teach- 
ers, in my opinion, is much more im- 
portant than the curriculum. I’d 
rather have a good teacher working 
with a poor curriculum than a bad 
teacher and a fine curriculum. There 
is nothing wrong with American edu- 
cation that a few teachers like Socra- 
tes could not correct.” 

© How do we educate for demo- 
cratic citizenship? In his paper, Dr. 
Niebuhr had pointed to three fea- 
tures in contemporary American his- 
tory that pose unique and novel 
problems for the education of our 
youth: the emergence of America to 
leadership, the cold-war struggle and 
the nuclear stalemate. These problems 
provided a focus for the discussion of 
how the schools were training their 
students to cope with their responsi- 
bilities as citizens. The unanimous 
view was that the schools were doing 
this job badly. American youth had 
little appreciation of the roots of 
their democratic tradition; they were 
ill-equipped to understand critical 
political issues; they could not intel- 
lectually justify the loyalties and 
allegiances to which they gave lip- 
service. 

Professor Morgenthau argued that 
this was largely due, so far as educa- 
tion could be held responsible, to the 
lack of a theoretical approach to the 
teaching of the political sciences. His 
view was sharply challenged by a 
number of the participants, who 
thought he was drawing misleading 
parallels between the political sciences 
and the natural sciences. But, in ad- 
dressing the problem on its own 





terms, the conferees could reach no 
convincing explanations nor agree on 
any widely-shared solutions. 

In his paper on “Education and the 
American Scene,” Dr. Childs present- 
ed a moving account of the historic 
role played by the American public 
or common school in educating our 
youth and shaping an identifiable 
American heritage. The public school 
served as the chemical agency which 
fused the different immigrant ele- 
ments that make up the U.S. popula- 
tion into a more or less homogeneous 
mass. It threw its doors open to all 
and attempted to educate all without 
(save for the Negroes) discrimina- 
tion. In the words of Dr. Childs, it 
“served American democracy by pro- 
viding the young of all the compo- 
nent groups of our society an oppor- 
tunity to live, study and play together 
and thereby develop those apprecia- 
tions, understandings and allegiances 
which are the ultimate basis of our 
lives.” 

If European schools set standards 
of rigor and achievement which the 
American public school has too 
often lacked, that is because these 
schools have not had the vaulting 
ambitions of the American school 
system; the European schools were 
largely dedicated to the education of 
moneyed or titled elites, and based 
themselves on stable traditions and 
relatively homogeneous populations. 
Any comparison between European 
and U.S. school systems which over- 
looks these differences in background 
and purpose is misleading. 

Today, however, the conditions out 
of which the U.S. common school 
grew belong largely to history. The 
American public school today faces 
a new challenge: Jt must remain true 
to the democratic ethos that deter- 
mined its historic role, providing 
equal educational opportunity for 
all, but it must do so without sacri- 
ficing the need for rigorous achieve- 
ment and exacting standards. The 
task of the common school today is 
to train uncommon students. If it can 
do this, it will meet the present chal- 
lenge to American education. 
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Communist regime and right-wing 


elements combine to harass writers, 


workers’ councils, Catholic liberals 


Reaction in Poland 


By K. A. Jelenski 


HE PARADOX underlying Poland’s “turning point” of 

October 1956 was this: The Left—the workers and 
democratic-minded intellectuals—supported Wladyslaw 
Gomulka in its fight against the bureaucratic dictator- 
ship, which it regarded as the major obstacle to genuine 
socialism; but Gomulka let himself be carried along by 
the revolutionary wave in the hope of adapting that 
bureaucratic dictatorship to new conditions. A year- 
and-a-half later, this Left has been largely disowned, 
while Gomulka’s Communist party has moved toward 
accommodation with the traditionalist elements of Polish 
society: the Church, the peasantry, the chauvinistic petty 
bourgeoisie. 

The regime was quick to adopt repressive measures 
against intellectual “revisionists” and against the embry- 
onic workers’ councils which had sprung up after Octo- 
ber. It suspended publication of Po Prostu and Europa, 
kicked the editors of Sztandar Mlodych upstairs, sharply 
curtailed press freedom, and has now begun to attack 
literature. J. Werblan, a member of the Party Central 
Committee, has told Polish writers that henceforth they 
must write “positive” works. After prohibiting publica- 
tion of Marek Hlasko’s The Cemeteries, the regime also 
stopped a number of other books which had already been 
accepted by the state publishing house, some of which 
had already been set in type. Most of them were labelled 
“destructive.” The movie based on Hlasko’s The Last Day 
of the Week, which was to represent Poland at the Cannes 
Film Festival, was withdrawn at the last moment: Shown 
privately to members of the Central Committee, it infuri- 
ated Gomulka, who left the theater before the showing 
was over. 

Gomulka’s reaction to this film stemmed more from a 
sense of respectability than from political principle. The 
same considerations prevailed when Trybuna Ludu de- 
clared that, in The Cemeteries, Hlasko’s vision of a War- 
saw of whores and drunkards was “an insult to the entire 
people.” And what enraged Zycie Warszawy about an 
Interview given by Hlasko to L’Express in Paris was that 





he was photographed with his trousers full of holes. One 
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The curse of Eastern Europe between the two world wars 
was the weakness of nascent democratic elements caught 
between Communist and fascist fanaticisms. A decade of 
postwar Communist rule has had the effect—as the events 
of October 1956 in Poland and Hungary demonstrated— 
of immeasurably strengthening the popular forces of 
democracy, particularly among workers, students and 
intellectuals, But now, K. A. Jelenski suggests, these 
democratic forces are being repressed by a new unholy 
alliance between the ruling Communist bureaucrats and 
the traditional Right. Mr. Jelenski is a Polish Socialist 
intellectual, now living in Paris, who has written for 
Preuves, Encounter and Partisan Review. His last NEw 
LeapER article was “The Rise and Fall of Po Prostu.” 





recalls the hatred of the Italian bourgeoisie for the neo- 
realistic films (The Bicycle Thief, Miracle in Milan) 
which, it felt, compromised Italy in foreign eyes. And, as 
we shall see, the Polish regime, in its defense of tradi- 
tional propriety, has enjoyed the unanimous support of 
the petty bourgeoisie and the reactionary Right. 

When the Gomulka regime liquidated the workers’ 
councils, the Right was indifferent; it would have done 
likewise, after all, had it been in power. The very idea of 
the workers’ councils had been heatedly attacked not only 
by Stalinists but by economists, technicians, bureaucrats. 
All had unanimously declared that the workers’ councils 
would obstruct production. This was the characteristic 
viewpoint of “managers”; their arguments might just as 
well have been offered by the directors of General Motors. 
The young Oxford economist Peter Wiles, who has been 
sympathetic to Gomulka’s Poland, told Po Prostu: “The 
difference between capitalist or socialist management of a 
factory is minimal. . . . It is more important to produce 
efficiently than to have a good social organization in a 
factory.” The pragmatic technicians, who opposed Stalin- 
ist centralization in the name of economic efficiency, op- 
posed the embryonic workers’ democracy for the same 
reason. 

Hence Professor Edward Lipinski, who played an im- 
portant role in the revision of Marxist practice between 
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1954 and 1956, argued in Zycie Gospodarcze (December 
24, 1957) that managerial decisions should be the pre- 
rogative of the technical leadership; the role of the work- 
ers’ councils should be limited to problems of labor 
sociology and psychology, to problems involving “human 
relations,” according to the concepts of Elton Mayo. 
Lipinski urged the abrogation of the requirement that 
two-thirds of the members of a workers’ council be work- 
ers. He proposed instead that the councils be exclusively 
composed of technicians—or, at least, that no more than 
half its members should be workers. 


F IN the industrial field we find the technocrats com- 

bining with Stalinists, in the cultural field we see the 
regime backed by the most reactionary elements of the 
Catholic Church. 

Paradoxically, the behavior of the Polish Catholics 
toward Stalinism had initially strengthened the liberal 
wing within the Church. “Pax,” a movement of so-called 
“progressive Catholics” who were faithful agents of Sta- 
linism, was founded by Boleslaw Piasecki, the former 
little fiihrer of prewar Polish fascism. His old reaction- 
ary followers rallied to his Stalinist movement, which the 
Vatican officially condemned. While “Pax” did not pro- 
test the arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski, the prewar progres- 
sive Catholics were condemned to hardship and “internal 
emigration.” 

When the Cardinal was released from prison, he natu- 
rally surrounded himself with these liberal Catholics. 
Piasecki having openly threatened the supporters of Octo- 
ber with Soviet intervention, Pax seemed hopelessly com- 
promised. Nevertheless, though both Cardinal Wyszynski 
and Gomulka had reasons to detest it, the Pax group 
rapidly regained favor. 

Had October led to a genuine socialist regeneration, the 
Church would have been led by its liberal wing. But 
October had no such outcome. And so Wyszynski, re- 
calling that the Primate of Poland had traditionally been 
the “Interrex” in the periods between the elections of 
kings, began leaning on the traditional, conformist pres- 
tige of the Church in Poland. At the sanctuary of Czesto- 
chowa, he renewed the nationalist vows of King Jan- 
Casimir at the time of the Swedish invasion of the 17th 
century. There he rallied all the professional groups, the 
motorized detachments of the modern pilgrimage. The 
thousandth anniversary of the baptism of Poland—which 
coincided with the foundation of the state—fell at an 
appropriate moment. 

Thus, the liberal wing of the Church is still represented 
by the weekly Tygodnik Powszechny and the magazine 
Znak, but we no longer know to what extent they repre- 
sent the hierarchy. They have attempted to legitimize the 
concept of a dynamic Catholicism—universal and human- 
ist—as opposed to a formal, traditional, static Catholi- 
cism. Stomma, a leader of these liberal Catholics, has 
said: “Materialists and atheists are close to us, and we are 





finding that we have goals in common with them,” goak 
“conceived in terms of love of man—not man in the ab. 
stract, but man as he is.” And, in T'ygodnik Powszechm, 
the Thomist philosopher Swiezawski condemned the doe. 
trine which proclaims the right to propagate the faith by 
such means as “deprivation of personal liberty, armed 
conflict, corporal punishment, tortures, death,” as well as 
any material or state pressures. Swiezawski condemned 





CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI: IN ZHDANOVIAN TERMS 
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spect for the convictions of non-believers. He believes in 
proselytization only by means of persuasion and example. 

These doctrines were viewed with suspicion by certain 
Catholic circles. A series of sermons delivered at St| 
Anne’s church in Warsaw condemned the activities of 
“minimalist” Polish Catholics, who were accused 0 
publishing articles in “self-styled Catholic” journak 
which support dubious theses borrowed from “defensive” 
French Catholicism. In the review Homo Dei (March 
1958), J. M. Swiecicki maintained: “If the Church re: 
nounced all means of pressure save moral pressure she 
would have to renounce the brachum saeculare, that is 
the support of the State, for the realization of her doctrine 
and her morality.” This would be extremely dangerous. 
for then “error and truth would have the same rights in 
public life.” He was indignant that “Professor Swiezawski 
neglected to point out that the Inquisition had been pro 
claimed ex-cathedra, and that it had been championed by 
Popes and Saints.” Swiecicki concluded: “Where we must 
contend with moral anarchy which saps the bases / 
social life, the intervention of the State is indispensable 





for its own protection. That is why heretics are turn 
over to the hands of the state.” In public life, Swiecch 
declared, “we cannot accept the equality of rights {fo 
error and for truth. because truth is in a certain sens 
total.” 
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One is stupified by the affinities between this kind of 
Catholicism, which no longer dares to present itself 
openly in democratic countries, and Stalinism. One is 
amazed, too, by the fact that a censorship as rigid as the 
present Polish censorship—which closed magazines 
edited by Communists, such as Po Prostu, or by Com- 
munists and liberals, such as Europa, which bans realistic 
novels by Marek Hlasko—allowed the publication of such 
clear appeals to Catholic fascism. 

Meanwhile, seven high-school principals in the indus- 
trial town of Rzeszow—presumably former Stalinists— 
recently published a manifesto defending the National 
Customs, the National Culture and the National Heroes. 
They too, were infuriated by Hlasko and other realistic 
writers, and they, too, referred to Francoise Sagan, who 
has become the béte noire of the Right in Poland. Alcohol- 
ism? Prostitution? Absenteeism? Blame it on Bonjour 
Tristesse and A Certain Smile. 


HIS ALLIANCE between the survivors of “socialist real- 
. po and the eternal representatives of “national 
realism” takes on more sinister overtones with the “Front 
of Moral Renewal,” a new organization under the patron- 
age of Pax which recently concluded its first national 
meeting. Its president, Z, Przetakiewicz, was formerly 
Piasecki’s lieutenant in the fascist “Falanga.” In 1940, he 
had appeared in the Polish Army in Scotland where he 
tried to organize an anti-Semitic and anti-liberal mafia 
under the pretext of “the anti-Communist struggle,” but 
General Sikorski’s energetic intervention put an end to his 
activities. The Front of Moral Renewal purports to be a 
“rampart of socialism,” and Przetakiewicz’s appeal is an 
extraordinary verbal mélange, defending “socialism,” 
“patriotism” and “purity” against ideological indiffer- 
ence in all forms. Once again Hlasko is a principal culprit. 

The culmination of this drive was the Easter message 
of Cardinal Wyszynski: 

“Faith in the Resurrection,” he declared, “gives men’s 
actions a precise character so that they may depict human 
life in legible and clear colors as we see them portrayed 
by the Masters in works inspired by the Faith. . . . 

“We shall again live anew, revive hope. We shall no 
longer dredge around in our mud and throw it in the 
faces of our brothers. We shall no longer depict life by 
blemishes and infinitely large blotches of dirt, but with a 
clear and legible line. 

“All the modern confusion, devoid of soul, constituted 
of indeterminate sensations, impassioned heads, instead 
of ordered thoughts, all the chaos of feelings torn to 
shreds, all the disintegration of body and spirit—this new 
hell will see Christ... .” 

To be sure, the Cardinal is as terrified as the Party 
Central Committee by the thieving, “hooliganism,” and 
sexual promiscuity in the workers’ districts. Nonetheless, 
his message was formulated in Zhdanovian terms: “clear 
and legible colors,” “as in the works of the Masters,” 
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“dredge around in the mud,” “no more blemishes and 
dirty blotches,” “modern confusion.” 

In the second half of the 20th century, the Primate of 
Poland is unable to formulate a few simple ideas on the 
consequences of a brutal upheaval of traditional struc- 
tures, on the rupture of organic links and the inability of 
creating others on a new foundation. He prefers to put the 
blame on the influence of “decadent” art, “subversive” 
literature, “demoralizing” plays and films; and the Front 
of Moral Renewal puts in the same basket Sartre and 
Camus, Hlasko and Francoise Sagan, Brigitte Bardot and 
the Polish films of social protest. 

The same desire for respectability, the urge to push 
sordid reality under the rug, unites the Stalinist disciples 
of “socialist realism” and the reactionary Catholics. They 
unite for the purposes of whitewash. 





FRANCOISE SAGAN: BETE NOIRE OF THE RIGHT 


Given the immobilism which the geographical situation 
of Poland imposes on political life, given the social struc- 
ture of Poland, the dvisions into “Left” and “Right,” 
“dogmatists” and “revisionists,” “Marxists” and “Catho- 
lics” lose a good part of their significance, Another divi- 
sion is making itself felt, depending on whether one 
accepts or refuses to accept reality—and the right to 
study this reality more profoundly. The results of this 
division are surprising only on the surface: On one side 
is the First Secretary of the Party and the Cardinal Pri- 
mate of Poland; the “socialist realist” writer Krucskowski 
and the “national realist” writer Zofia Kossak; the vet- 
erans of the security police and the veterans of the 
Falanga; the old Stalinist inquisitor Jerzy Putrament and 
the putative inquisitor Swiecicki. On the other side, there- 
are philosophers, sociologists and writers—Marxist, so- 
cialist, liberal and Catholic—who do not share the same 
vision of the future but who reject the aid of lies, no 
matter how “idealistic,” in assessing the present. 





A second look at the Stuttgart convention 


The State of 


Germany's Social Democrats 


Bonn 

HE German Social Democrats’ 

latest attempt, at their 1958 na- 
tional convention, to face the realities 
which have brought them three elec- 
tion defeats has produced mixed re- 
sults. 

Convening in Stuttgart’s Lieder- 
halle, probably the ugliest building 
that has yet arisen from the German 
rubble, their opening number was a 
dramatic absurdity—a questionable 
political slogan set to music. Com- 
missioned for the convention and 
called the Goettingen Cantata, it was 
written by Guenter Weisenborn, who 
is described by some as at least as 
much at home in East Germany as 
in the West, and by more generous 
critics as a simple fool, 

The theme of the drama was the 
protest of the 18 Goettingen Univer- 
sity scientists against atomic arma- 
ments. Briefly, it described how some 
well-meaning scientists had mistak- 
enly invented the atom bomb and 
immediately regretted it. The wicked 
politicians, one of them an absurd 
caricature of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, thereupon snuffed out 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and tripled 
the radioactivity of German milk. 
Subsequently, the three Western Al- 
lies turned on the fourth (sic!) 
and were now, with unmixed stupid- 





CHARLES W. THAYER served in the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow during World 
War II and later was head of the Voice 
of America. He is the author of se- 
veral books, including Hands Across 
the Caviar and The Unquiet Germans. 
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ity and ignorance, threatening the 
world with extinction while the little 
men of the world, including those in 
the Soviet Union, were demanding 
talks, negotiations and peace. As I 
listened, I had the impression that I 
was sitting again in the Moscow Park 
of Culture and Rest watching an agit- 
prop team. 

In the front row of the hall, British 
Labor party leader Hugh Gaitskell 
and other foreign visitors sat and 
shuddered. So, I should add, did sev- 
eral of the Social Democrats with 
whom I later talked. However, a num- 
ber of the minor speechmakers sub- 
sequently declared themselves in- 
spired by the Cantata and no impor- 
tant speaker ventured to repudiate 
it. It was never revealed who was 
responsible for the fiasco apart from 
the author. Some blamed it on young 
radicals from Berlin; others on Fritz 
Heine, the party propaganda chief, 
who later was defeated for re-election 
to the party executive committee. 

The Cantata episode inevitably 
played into the hands of those who 
propagate the myth that the Social 
Democrats are close kin to the Com- 
munists, and anti-SPD newspapers 
throughout Germany had a field day 
with it. Perhaps more serious, it 
seemed to confirm the oft-made criti- 
cism that, with the Social Democrats, 
anything goes so long as it’s against 
Adenauer. 

Having got off to this lame start, 
the convention droned along for a 
week with scarcely a new idea and 
even less recognition of the realities 
which had exiled the party to opposi- 





tion for nearly a decade. Indeed, the 
atmosphere throughout the conven- 
tion, both in the hall and the beer 
garden, was one of self-satisfied con- 
tentment, as though the delegates had 
at long last reconciled themsclves to 
being members of a party of profes 
sional also-rans. Only the filling of 
organizational slots seemed to arouse 
any excitement. “Most of us would 
rather be No, 1 in a defeated party 
than No. 2 in a victorious one,” a dis- 
gruntled delegate murmured. 

Party chairman Erich Ollenhauer’s 
opening address was distinguished 
from his usual pedestrian efforts by 
the minor fracas it provoked among 
the delegates over a matter of such 
little concern to the Germans as the 
Algerian problem. Ollenhauer’s reso- 
lution, which with statesmanlike rea 
soning censured both the French and 
the Algerian rebels, was eventually 
altered by the Social Democratic reb- 
els to eliminate the Algerian rebels. 

No less disappointing was Fritz 
Erler, whose brilliance and expertise 
is undisputed. With his eye apparent: 
ly glued to the applausometer rather 
than to realities, he once again trot 
ted out the magic solutions to the 
cold war which for more than 4 
decade have been put forward by the 
West and rejected by the East. In 
almost prevaricatory _ silence, he 
passed over Soviet Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan’s latest rejection of 
all the solutions still being proposed 
by the Social Democrats. 

Herbert Wehner, the onetime boy 
wonder of the German Communist 
Politburo, in a noisy demonstration 
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Leader 





with plenty of thunder but little light- 
ning went even further in lumping 
East and West in the same pot of 
blame for Germany’s division. He 
proposed sweeping conciliatory ges- 
tures, such as talks with the East 
German Communists, to lure the 
Kremlin into an agreement to re- 
unification. As usual, he managed to 
shock neutral observers and gain 
some leftist applause by confessing 
that he was still old-fashioned enough 
to believe in the class struggle. 
Though the public generally believes 
Wehner to be a leftist radical, others 
who know him well consider him a 
brilliant but embittered realist. “Her- 
bert is trying to justify his youthful 
past by the present and his present 
attitude by the past,” an old friend 
commented. 

Dr. Heinrich Deist, the party’s star 
economist, in a long-winded address 
proposed to bury the last, long dead 
remnant of Marxian economic theory 
in the party’s program by substitut- 
ing for nationalization of property 
the slogan: “No more state interfer- 
ence than is necessary; and as much 
freedom in the economy as possible.” 
In place of Marx’s socialization of the 
means of production he recommend- 
ed something he called “community 
property,” but despite two hours of 
talk he never got around to defining 
precisely what community property 
meant. Although there were several 
conflicting interpretations of its mean- 
ing, the convention cheerfully adopt- 
ed the proposal. 

For a few brief moments, the con- 
vention touched its feet down on 
tealities as Waldemar von Knoerin- 
gen, the Bavarian district chairman, 
almost brutally pointed out that to 
be for an eight-hour day was not 
fnough of a platform for a modern 
Political party. He warned that mod- 
em technology was reducing man- 
kind to slaves of the living standard 
and added : “Communism is also striv- 
ing for material satiation—and can 
achieve it.” If, he argued, the party’s 
only aim is the material and social 
lmprovement of the worker, then it 
8 doomed to disappear as material 
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needs are satisfied. Demanding an 
active program of educational and 
spiritual rejuvenation, Knoeringen 
warned that the party must modern- 
ize not simply its structure but its 
aims. 

While the speeches and comments 
of delegates rolled forth on the con- 
vention floor, another more practical 
activity was taking place behind the 
scenes in secret sessions of the execu- 
tive committee where the changing of 
the guard at the party headquarters 
in Bonn was under discussion. 

Two years ago at the Munich con- 
vention, the party reformers, headed 


by Carlo Schmid, Knoeringen, Weh- 





FRITZ ERLER: MAGIC SOLUTIONS 
ner and Erler, had attempted without 
success to oust the conservative left- 
wingers in the party apparatus. Now, 
with another resounding election de- 
feat behind them, the delegates were 
more responsive. As before, Ollen- 
hauer played the role of conciliator 
between the factions and tried his 
best to keep his old lieutenants at 
their posts. But Ollenhauer’s influence 
had not been left unscathed by the 
1957 elections, as had already been 
demonstrated by the revolt over the 
Algerian resolution. Less open but 
even more convincing was the snide 
sniping in the lobbies against the 
party chairman. “Never again can we 
run Ollenhauer as candidate for Chan- 


cellor” was an oft-heard comment. 

The delegates in the final vote not 
only threw out several of the old 
guard, including Fritz Heine, but cast 
a small but significant number of 
votes against Ollenhauer himself. 
Wehner and Knoeringen were both 
chosen as deputies to Ollenhauer and 
several progressive “revisionists,” 
like Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt, 
were elected to the executive commit- 
tee. 

“The apparatchiki are smashed,” 
chortled the reformers even before 
the voting began, One wondered ex- 
actly how much had been accom- 
plished thereby. Both Erler and Weh- 
ner, counted among the reformers, 
were the loudest proponents of a pol- 
icy that could only drive the party 
further to the left. This, as the Neue 
Zuericher Zeitung correspondent later 
pointed out, was exactly where Ade- 
nauer wanted them. 

One of the plans in which the re- 
formers place high hopes in is the 
formation of an “inner cabinet” or 
presidium of nine members of the 
executive committee which will direct 
the party’s political course, freed 
from the dead hand of the paid func- 
tionaries. The plan for the presidium 
was approved by the convention, and 
at the new executive committee’s first 
meeting after the convention, the nine 
presidium members were chosen. Of 
them, five belong to the reform fac- 
tion: Schmid, Wehner, Knoeringen, 
Erler and Deist. 

All the reformers promise that the 
presidium will develop a new, dy- 
namic political program. This may 
be so, but what the voter will want 
to know before going to the polls next 
time is: Will this new dynamic pro- 
gram be directed by the class-con- 
scious fire-eater Wehner or by more 
soft-spoken moderates like Schmid or 
Knoeringen? If the latter, the party 
would seem to have a chance of suc- 
cess at some future election with the 
help of disgruntled middle-class vot- 
ers. If the former, it is likely to 
remain within the bonds which for 
decades have held it to more or less 
35 per cent of the total vote. 
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WASHINGTON 
VIsIT to the national capital is, 
for me, something like cram- 
ming for an examination. Apart from 
some time out for seeing personal 
friends, it is a rather grim business 
of interviewing as many knowledge- 
able people as possible in Govern- 
ment departments and foreign embas- 
sies, usually on an _ off-the-record 
basis, with a view to obtaining as 
much information as possible for 
immediate communication or long- 
range stockpiling. 

The change in France dominated 
the Washington scene at the time of 
my visit. The mood was one of relief 
because of General de Gaulle’s initial 
moderation. De Gaulle’s cabinet was 
not very different from what any 
political leader might have put to- 
gether, had he achieved the miracle 
of persuading the biggest democratic 
parties to be represented, There is 
certainly no suggestion of sweeping 
away the parliamentary system. 

De Gaulle has also made an honest 
effort for reconciliation in Algeria, 
and there is now less danger of the 
fighting spreading to Tunisia and 
Morocco than there was before the 
General took over. One State Depart- 
ment expert on North Africa and 
France remarked with a sigh: 

“The French are supposed to be a 
logical people. How could they be- 
lieve that, if they gave Tunisia and 
Morocco independence, they could 
avoid the necessity of making a simi- 
lar settlement for Algeria?” 

There had been some apprehension 
here, which so far seems unjustified, 
that a radical revision of the French 


attitude toward NATO and the Com- 
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mon Market might be in prospect. 
At the same time there is general 
recognition of the fact that the de 
Gaulle story is only in its first chap- 
ter. The two key problems—Algeria 
and the crisis of the French par- 
liamentary system—remain to be 
solved. 

One encounters a feeling in high 
Pentagon quarters that a critical mo- 
ment in America’s military destiny 
may be reached in 1960 or 1961. 
Then, so the calculation runs, the 
Soviets may have advanced in inter- 
continental ballistic missiles and in 
defensive missiles to a point where 
they would feel able to risk a missile 
ofiensive against the United States 
without the certainty of utterly devas- 
tating retaliation. Along with this 
goes the belief that, for the immediate 
future, “brushfire wars” may be of 
more direct concern. Hence the ef- 
fort of the Army to maintain a high- 
ly trained mobile airborne force 
which can be transported anywhere 
with a minimum of delay. There is 
such a force in being, of about 150,- 
000 men; but arrangements for air 
transportation are not altogether sat- 
isfactory and are something of a bone 
of contention between the three serv- 
ices. 

One star-studded general, with a 
long, distinguished and varied serv- 
ice record, offered the following esti- 
mate of Soviet political progress: 

“With the help of local nationalism 
which they have been able to exploit, 
the Soviet rulers have outflanked the 
defensive alliances of the non-Com- 
munist world in three sectors: The 
Algerian turmoil drains off French 
military strength from Europe and 





threatens the southern flank of NATO, 
The tier of countries belonging ty 
the Baghdad Pact has been leap§ 
frogged by Soviet deals with Egypt 
and Syria, already bearing fruit in 
the trouble in Lebanon. In another 
part of the world, pro-Communis 
forces in Indonesia threaten to make 
the rear of SEATO insecure.” The 
An official influential in the shap § By 
ing of American foreign policy char. Mic 
acterized Indonesia and Lebanon a 
America’s greatest “headaches” af N 
the present time, Neither on the mili-§ puzz 
tary nor on the diplomatic side does? rists 
one find any clear idea of how tof cent 
deal with the Soviet technique off is n 
indirect aggression. ard 
Domestic politics, as usual, is very § enc} 
much in the Washington air. Demo-f the 
crats are generally hopeful, Republi-§ clop 
cans rather resigned and grim aboutf not 
the fall Congressional election pros-§ stein 
pects. There is rather general agree-§ Enc; 
ment that the state of the nationalf emp 
economy in November will be more} has | 
important than any specific issue be-F is t 
tween the two parties. H. 
Looking farther ahead, one sees no§ Mod 
visible competition for the Republi-§ Mos 
can Presidential nomination in 1960.§ the 
It looks like Nixon, almost by de-§ Berd 
fault. A commentator here with anf Daw 
above-average record of informed have 
guesses ticked off as the three most § with 
likely Democratic candidates, in that} histo 
order, Adlai E. Stevenson, Senator § Koh 
Stuart Symington and Governor Rob-f_ Pe 
ert Meyner. Certainly Mr. Stevenson, § abou 
despite his two defeats, shows no sign f tend 
of retiring from political interest— § Pare 
as witness his much-discussed com-} ency 
mencement address, calling for bold-fly a 
er and more generous American pat: | liber: 
ticipation in the financing of world } racy, 
trade. Perh: 
Perhaps the nearest thing to an im fa doc 
formed guess on a subject that is of } by th 
much concern to Americans is the J Thus 
belief of Per Jacobsson, the gifted | Mosc 
Swedish economist who heads the} the ; 
International Monetary Fund, that \ credi 
the current recession will have run its | expor 
course by autumn. Mr. Jacobsson is, } —a 
ex officio, a very close student of § striki 
American economic trends. in an 
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'The Myth of the Ruling Class. 


By James H. Meisel. 
Michigan. 432 pp. $7.50. 


NecLecT of Gaetano Mosca is a 
puzzle. One of the few political theo- 
rists of consequence in the twentieth 
century, perhaps the last giant, Mosca 
is not even mentioned in many stand- 
ard works on political thought, or in 
encyclopedias. His name is not in 
the Britannica. The Columbia Ency- 
clopedia includes G. D. H. Cole, but 
not Mosca. So does William Eben- 
stein’s Great Political Thinkers. The 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
employed Mosca as a contributor, but 
has no article about him. (The same 
is true for Robert Michels.) John 
H. Hallowell’s Main Currents in 
Modern Political Thought has no 
Mosca in the index, but not only has 
the ever-present Cole but Nicholas 
Berdyaev, Franz Boas, Christopher 
Dawson and Jacques Barzun (who 
have, strictly, little or nothing to do 
with political thought), as well as 
historians like Carl Becker and Hans 
Kohn. 

Perhaps—apart from the people 
about us, whose names creep in—we 
tend to write about extremists. 
Pareto’s name is in the histories and 
encyclopedias. But Pareto was near- 
ly a fascist, and Mosca retained the 
liberal values of 19th-century democ- 
racy, even in his disillusionment. 
Perhaps, too, there is a feeling that 
a doctrine is properly discussed only 
by the man who advanced it farthest. 
Thus Pareto, who was influenced by 
Mosca, is chosen as the exponent of 
the same ideas, as Democritus is 
credited with the atomic theory first 
expounded by Leucippus. Sometimes 
—a third consideration—a man of 
striking personality, or achievement 
i another field, is fixed upon as the 
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high water mark of a doctrine, to the 
neglect of others. So John Stuart Mill 
is commonly regarded as the final ex- 
ponent of utilitarianism, although 
Henry Sidgwick has a stronger claim. 

Pareto was for a time an important 
sociologist and, although most of his 
economics was quickly forgotten, his 
name still graces one economic princi- 
ple, “Pareto optimality.” He did 
elaborate some ideas left less devel- 
oped in Mosca: the doctrine of “cir- 
culation of elites,” for example. Also, 
like Spengler and Toynbee, he had a 
great international success with a 
multi-volumned explanation of prac- 
tically everything. But his method 
was different from Mosca’s, his ideas 
more often foolish, and his political 
thought mixed with dubious soci- 
ology. Whatever his merits, the in- 
clusion of his name in so many books 
that exclude Mosca’s may be ex- 
plained but not justified. For Mosca’s 
importance is his own; it is not 
merely in his influence. 

Still, he has had an influence—but 
a peculiar one. For a brief time, his 
argument that all societies are ruled 
by an organized minority was bandied 
about in proto-fascist circles by peo- 
ple who had read about him but had 
not bothered to read him. For a while, 
too, he affected radicals whose faith 
was already crumbling. He was wel- 
come evidence that they had been 
wrong. Finally, Mosca was enshrined 
by a new conservatism—not the “new 
conservatism”—as a Machiavellian 
and so, in James Burnham’s words, a 
“defender of freedom.” (Mosca’s rela- 
tion to Machiavelli, and his opposi- 
tion to him are treated admirably by 
Professor Meisel.) 


Russell Kirk and the “new con- 
servatives” are followers of Burke 
and want no more to do with Mosca 
than with Machiavelli. In The Con- 
servative Mind, Kirk examines at con- 
siderable length literary conserva- 
tives like James Fenimore Cooper 
and Henry Adams but doesn’t men- 
tion Mosca or, for that matter, 
Pareto and Michels. This may seem 
preposterous in a book with such 
a title. But an explanation may be a 
clue to the neglect of Mosca by con- 
servatives and a clue to the mind of 
the “new conservatism.” 

Machiavelli is quite explicit in the 
Discourses, in a passage that echoes 
Polybius, that religion is the founda- 
tion of moral, social and _ political 
health—whether it be true or false. 
So a Machiavellian statesman sup- 
ports religion even if he doesn’t be- 
lieve in it. Mosca gives some support 
to Machiavelli in this (although, by 
and large, he thought Machiavelli an 
impractical bookworm). The “new 
conservatives” rest on Burke because 
he is himself religious and argues 
that what ought to exist on earth de- 
pends on the divine order. But Burke 
was also a political thinker and a 
statesman. His analyses of political 
actions which he opposed were as 
masterly as his rhetoric. His mind was 
fertile in specific ideas and proposals. 
Not so the “new conservatives.” They 
propose little more than that we rely 
on Providence. Theirs is not basically 
a political movement that demands 
recognition of religion as an element 
in politics; it is a religious revival 
with political means. 

Finally, Mosca is read far too little 
in colleges and universities. One rea- 





son may be that his name is not so 
fashionable as others. But the acad- 
emy notoriously responds less to that 
fact than journalism or business. 
More likely, he is neglected because 
of his method, which is not the cur- 
rency of social science in our day. 
Mosca’s is a historical method. He 
tests—although not systematically 
enough—each hypothesis by the evi- 
dence of relevant historic events. 
This requires historical knowledge— 
a commodity very rare among social 
scientists, whose training usually ex- 
cludes it—and great discrimination, 
to insure that what is offered as evi- 
dence is actually relevant, not just an 
approximate historical analogue. 

One weakness of contemporary so- 
cial science is revealed in this rela- 
tive neglect of Mosca: too slight a 
concern with history, which results 
sometimes in restating what every 
one should know, and expending time, 
money and ingenuity to learn what 
can be found in an hour in a library. 
It is useless to answer that history has 
not arrived at any scientific laws, 
and so is not pertinent to social sci- 
ence. It has arrived at many, when 
used for that purpose, but they are 
not called laws of history. For every- 
thing history studies is also classified 
as some other “field” of knowledge: 
politics, sociology, art, science. Noth- 
ing is left over as the “subject” of 
history. When a law is discovered— 
about business cycles or migrations, 
for instance—it is a law in another 
“field.” 

Professor Meisel’s book at last 
does some justice to Mosca, and it is 
lack of that justice I have been de- 
ploring. The Myth of the Ruling 


Class is based on examination of all 
Mosca’s books and papers. Mosca 
emerges as a great and good man, 
disillusioned by 19th-century democ- 
racy, anxious to establish a scientific 
study of politics, concerned with 
liberty, idealistic and hard-headed 
enough to want “relative justice.” 
His basic idea was stated early and 
repeated in book after book, always 
with additions and qualifications. His 
last statement of it is now translated 
and appears here as a “supplement.” 
It is the final chapter of his History 
of Political Thought. 

Mosca, as Professor Meisel sees 
him, was closer to Tocqueville and 
Mill than to Burke. He had nothing 
in common with the Rosenbergs and 
Streichers, of course: His condemna- 
tion of racial theories is explicit. His 
repudiation of Mussolini is clear 
(and courageous) in his last speech 
to the Italian Senate. Marx was a 
life-long enemy; he was not only 
wrong, Mosca thought, but there was 
too much hatred in him. Still, Mosca 
is a conservative in the best sense: 
He learned from history and wanted 
no sudden break with the past. 

The title of Professor Meisel’s book 
uses the word “myth” in Sorel’s 
sense of a belief based on faith, un- 
testable but of great importance in 
holding a society together. Pareto, 
especially, accused others of myth- 
making. “Democracy,” “socialism,” 
“equality” were myths; the élite who 
always ruled, whatever the system, 
was the underlying reality. But rule 
by the élite, too, is a myth, ultimately 
the platonic one of government by 
the best qualified, although in our day 
it bears the stamp of the bourgeois, 
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the man of merit as demonstrated by 
achievement, as opposed to the man 
of birth or the man of theory. 

Despite his preoccupation with the 
idea of a ruling minority, Mosca 
knew that in itself the concept was 
empty. “Merely to assert,” he wrote, 
“that in all forms of government the 
real and actual power resides in a 
ruling minority is to dismiss the old 
guides without supplying new ones— 
it is to establish a generic truth which 
does not take us at once into the 
heart of political happenings, present 
or past.” So he tries to add analyses 
of social and political events, using 
as his main categories “the ruling 
class,” “juridical defense,” “social 
type,” “political formula,” “level of 
civilization.” 

In the course of Mosca’s ar 
gument, he proposes many political 
laws: e.g., “over-bureaucratization 
facilitates revolution,” “type and 
level of civilization vary as ruling 
classes vary.” He suggests that ar- 
archism leads always to feudalism, 
and that liberal principles are more 
likely to prevail when a nation is 
moving toward power and wealth, 
and “some of the noblest faculties of 
man” are challenged. These, and 
dozens of other ideas, need more 
exact formulation before they can 
be tested. But Mosca’s ideas, ab 
though some have been used 4 
“myths” by others, were legitimately 
scientific as he used them. 

There has been far less attempt to 
test or apply these ideas than their 
importance warrants. In part, thal 
may be because political science 4 
we practice it is either descriptive, 
like anatomy, or behavioral, like 
social psychology, while political 
theory tends to be traditional, schol 
arly or analytic. Even if there is lit 
tle place for Mosca in the intellectual 
division of labor in our academié 
today, there will be in the future. In 
the meantime, he reminds us how 
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tremendously valuable “social st 
ence” can be when it is practiced by 
a first-rate mind. And we can be 
grateful to Professor Meisel that he 
reminds us of Gaetano Mosca. 
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Essays by Niebuhr 


Pious and Secular America. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Scribner, 150 pp. $3.00. 


“IT 1s as rare an achievement for 
the pious man to be charitable as for 
the rational man to be ‘reasonable.’ ” 
While this aphorism does not define 
the contents of Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
latest collection of essays, it does help 
to indicate both the point and the 
tension of his inquiry. 

The opening essay on “Pious and 
Secular America” gives the title to 
the book, and initiates the explora- 
tion of a polarity in our culture with 
which Niebuhr is especially con- 
cerned. He notes the union of the 
secular perfectionism of the Enlight- 
enment and the sectarian perfection- 
ism of the frontier as it proposed to 
bring about utopia through the philo- 
sophic exercise of reason and the 
religious exercise of love. In a way, 
this first essay and the one that fol- 
lows it are Niebuhr’s comment on 
the “return to religion” in the United 
States today. Here we get explicit 
judgments on Fifield and Peale and 
Billy Graham. With reference to the 
popular evangelist, Niebuhr feels that 
Christians must agree with discrimi- 
nating secularists that “the presenta- 
tion of such a simple version of the 
Christian faith as an alternative to 
the discredited utopian illusions is 
very ironic.” 

The contents of this volume, how- 
ever, cannot really be brought under 
one rubric. It is true that, in some 
way or another, most of it bears on 
the relationship of the religions to the 
social and political life of America. 
It is also significant that all of these 
essays are fairly recent in composi- 
tion, having been written or pub- 
lished in the years 1956 and 1957. 
But the topics covered are as various 
as higher education in America, the 
impulse for perfection and the im- 
pulse for community, justice for the 
American Negro, the relations of lib- 
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erty and equality, developments in 
Russia and in the United States, the 
relations of Christians and Jews in 
Western civilization, and the blend 
of mystery and meaning in life. 

One essay that exhibits the fresh- 
ness of Niebuhr’s insight is the essay 
in which he discusses liberty and 
equality. For he does not try to 
prove, like the idealist, that these 
two values are essentially one; nor 
does he try to show, like the pluralist, 
the way they in part compete and in 
part cooperate with one another. His 
main concern is with the tension be- 
tween liberty, on the one hand, and 
unity and stability, on the other 
hand; the tension between equality 
and the inevitable hierarchy of func- 
tion in any community. After case 
studies in Britain, France and the 
United States, he concludes that lib- 
erty and equality are valuable regu- 
lative principles but are not realiz- 
able goals, 

The discussion of the relation of 
Christians and Jews in Western civi- 
lization was first read as a paper be- 
fore a joint meeting of the faculties 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
and of Union Theological Seminary. 
Niebuhr sees the problem as arising 
from the perpetual pride of any ma- 
jority dealing with any minority, and 
from the fact that the Jew resists 
assimilation both ethnically and re- 
ligiously. At some length he com- 
ments on the Jew’s exceptional ca- 
pacity for civic virtue. And he re- 
marks that, while both Judaism and 
Christianity are “covenant faiths,” 
they differ in their views of Messia- 
nism, of grace and law, and of the 
relationship of the universal to the 
particular in history. It is with refer- 
ence to this last item that Niebuhr 
gives an interpretation of the state of 
Israel. 
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The essay on Russia and America 
has for its subtitle, “a study in his- 
torical contingency.” Niebuhr finds 
that history is recalcitrant to rational 
patterns of coherence. It is later in 
this volume that he states his princi- 
ple: “The problem is always to be 
sufficiently empirical to acknowledge 
the obvious facts as we experience 
them, even though the acknowledg- 
ment threatens the rational system 
by which we try to establish the 
coherence of things.” In this essay 
the emergence of Lenin and of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is adduced as an 
example of significant contingency in 


history; and there is a shrewd em- 
pirical analysis of why the agrarian 
Oriental nations were more receptive 
to Communism than were the indus- 
trialized middle-class countries of the 
West. 

I am constrained to believe, also, 
that the concluding essay on “Mys- 
tery and Meaning” is in part an an- 
swer to the impressive ontology of 
Paul Tillich. Niebuhr insists that con- 
tingent existence points beyond itself 
to an unconditioned mystery of be- 
ing. Philosophical forms of theology 
which try to digest this mystery ra- 
tionally must oscillate between the 





structural “being” of Aristotle, or 
the undifferentiated “ground of be. 
ing” of Neo-Platonism. But, declares 
Niebuhr, in the purely religious affir. 
mation of his last chapter, it is only 
the revelation in Christ which illu. 
mines the mysteries of creation and 
of the self. “Men will seek for a meta- 
physical validation of such a faith 
in vain, No degree of metaphysical 
speculation can ever derive the reality 
of historical purpose and meaning 
from the concept of ‘being.’ If we 
believe man’s historical existence to 
be meaningful, we do so by faith and 
not by reason.” 








The Profanation of the Child 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


_ FATE of the child after his vicarious initiation 
can be variously portrayed; the work of William 
Faulkner provides a paradigm of all the possibilities. 
In Light in August, Joe Christmas, at the age of 5, his 
mouth full of stolen toothpaste, witnesses the love-making 
of an orphanage nurse and learns from her that he is a 
Negro; at 14, he brutally kicks the naked black girl 
with whom he might have lost his virginity; and at 33, 
he decapitates the aging woman who has made him her 
lover, thus assuring his own eventual lynching. Quentin 
Compson (the chief mask of the young Faulkner) 
watches as a child a drama of passion and death in 
“That Evening Sun Go Down,” which he relives as an 
adolescent witness and participant in The Sound and 
Fury and Absalom, Absalom! ; and dies by his own hand 
on the verge of manhood, having learned his own im- 
plication in the human tangle of incest and nostalgia, 
murder and miscegenation. 

For the earlier Faulkner, the fall to sexual knowledge 
is a fall to inevitable corruption and death; but the later 
Faulkner, plagued perhaps by declining powers and 
certainly converted to more “positive” attitudes, has 
revised his views of these matters, as he has revised 
his tragic view of life in general. Quentin is recreated as 
the bowdlerized boy, Chuck Mallison, who was born in 
a Saturday Evening Post detective story and has been 
kept alive through /ntruder in the Dust and The Town. 
Unlike Quentin, Chuck is finally undismayed by any 
revelation of evil in his society or family, finding no 
ambiguous echo in himself; he is obviously destined to 
grow up into another consciously noble, impotent wind- 


bag with a Phi Beta Kappa key like his uncle Gavin 
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Stevens—a second J. Alfred Claghorn, He represents, 
that is to say, a sentimental-comic version of initiation, 
initiation viewed not as a catastrophic ordeal but as a 
rather painful induction into compromise and responsi- 
bility. He belongs to a time when Supreme Court de- 
cisions on integration have taken the headlines away 
from lynchings, and is blood-brother to the youngsters 
celebrated in neo-realistic TV scripts about family life, 
written by liberals without a cause and projected by 
actors with a method. 

The more serious successors of Faulkner, the homo- 
sexual-gothic novelists who have, unexpectedly enough, 
inherited his symbolic Southern landscape and his con- 
cern with evil, have ignored his later versions of the 
plight of the child in favor of the earlier ones. Their 
pre-adolescent protagonists confront still the decaying 
plantation house, the miasma-laden swamp, the secret 
lives of the Negro. They serve as symbols of exclusion 
as well as innocence, though no longer (as in Faulkner's 
case) merely of the exclusion of the fallen aristocrat and 
the unsuccessful writer. Like the circus freaks, the deaf 
and dumb, the idiots also congenial to their authors, 
they project the invert’s exclusion from the family, his 
sense of heterosexual passion as a threat and an offense; 
and this awareness is easily translated into the child’s 
bafflement before weddings or honeymoons or copula 
tion itself. 

Such child-figures are ambiguous, epicene, caught at 
the indeterminate point where the charm of boy and 
girl are scarcely distinguishable. Truman Capote is 4 
notable contributor to this gallery of ephebic forms; but 
it is Carson McCullers who has adapted it to the popular 
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imagination, breaking out of the bounds of the novel 
(with the help of Julie Harris) to stage and screen; 
so that her boy-girls, with their jeans and chopped-off 
hair and noncommital first names, have made familiar 
to us all the fantastic image of the Good Bad Boy as 
Teen-age Tomboy, Huck Finn as J. Jasmine Adams. It 
js turn and turn about, for. Huck once played the girl 
as these now ape the boy; but if his exigencies were 
similar Mark Twain did not know it. Much has remained 
the same—the Negro, for instance, still providing com- 
fort for these transvestite Hucks in their moments of 
misery, though Jim, too, has been transformed from 
male to female. 

The Harper’s Bazaar Faulknerians remain faithful at 
least to the tragic implications of the initiation story; 
certainly, they are not tempted by the sentimental fables 
so popular with their British opposite numbers and re- 
cently worked by Angus Wilson into his AngloSaxon 
Attitudes. In the latter kind of story, a disgustingly fe- 
male, aging wife is portrayed as engaged in a struggle 
with a young boy-girl (or girl-boy, it scarcely matters) 
for the soul and dignity of a gentle scholar-husband. 
A somewhat more camouflaged, middle-brow homosexual 
theme is the Tea and Sympathy defense of the “sissy”: 
the delicate and effete Good Good Boy, presented as 
more worthy of the favors of some motherly female 
than the grossly male bully to whom she happens to be 
married, 


Ox: the child has been remade by homosexual 
sensibility into the image of an ambiguous object 
of desire, the lust for the child is revealed as a flight 
from woman, the family, maturity itself! and unless the 
writer sentimentalizes pederasty on some romantic, Eng- 
lish public school model, he finds himself confronting a 
subject as dark and terrible as Dostoyevsky’s evocation 
of the child-rapist. Hints of this subject are everywhere 
in fiction of the McCullers school, but nowhere does it 
seem to me to be treated with full awareness. Oddly 
enough, J. D. Salinger (elsewhere more grossly senti- 
mental about children than any contemporary writer of 
similar stature) comes once to the very verge of express- 
ing it in “A Good Day for Bananafish,” when Seymour 
Glass trifles erotically with the child Sybil, playing with 
her fingers, kissing her feet in an appalling demonstra- 
tion which the author will not quite let us accept as 
pathological. Actually, he demands that we accept this 
ambiguous love-making as a moment of sanity before 
suicide, that we read the child as the embodiment of all 
that is clean and life-giving as opposed to the vulgar, de- 
structive (i.e., fully sexual) wife. To have made the little 
gitl a little boy would have given the game away; but 
this Salinger refused to do, clinging like a good Ameri- 
tan to Little Eva even on the verge of the tragic. 

In two European novellas by Ronald Firbank and 
Thomas Mann, however. the final step had already been 
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taken, long before the time of Salinger or McCullers or 
Capote. Indeed, it had been anticipated before Firbank 
and Mann by Ibsen in The Masterbuilder; but he had 
projected the elusive image of youth teasing the artist 
toward his own destruction as a half-mad girl already 
past puberty. The not-quite-mature boy, dimly aware 
of his own homosexual alure, seems finally a more apt, 
certainly a more sinister embodiment of the Romantic 
drive toward self-immolation. At any rate, in Death in 
Venice and The Eccentricities of Cardinal Perelli, Mann 
and Firbanks have created with great tenderness but 
even greater truth portraits of boy-coquettes. On the 
literal level, they are callow flirts, cruel without any deep 
sense of the real pleasures or the true threat of cruelty; 
on a symbolic level, images of death itself. The last mad 
pursuit in which the naked Cardinal chases Don Skylark 
around the empty Cathedral, the “cage of God,” and 
the final vision of the great writer von Ashenbach, 
painted and hectic at his shameful end, indicate the 
same thing: that what they have all along desired, all 
along known that the child really figured for, was self- 
destruction. What such poetic treatments have once estab- 
lished no later version of the lust for childhood can quite 
ignore. Like all sophisticated yearnings for the primitive 
and inchoate, the nostalgia for innocence and the child 
is suicidal. 


|HE DIS-EASE with Romantic primitivism that under- 
lies the tragic statements of Mann and Firbank, is at 
work, though less profoundly, elsewhere in our culture. 
Even at the level of popular literature, certain anti- 
stereotypes of the child begin to establish themselves. 
The boy and his dog may still creep into a corner to 
mourn, the misunderstood kid find in the town drunk 
his truest friend, or the golden-haired young girl win 
the crusty old curmudgeon to virtue and affection; in- 
deed, in the comic strips such obsolescent archetypes are 
embalmed, preserved apparently forever. Little Annie 
Rooney and Little Orphan Annie play out latter-day 
versions of the Good Good Girl as outcast and wanderer, 
while Dennis the Menace revives the image of Peck’s 
Bad Boy. The Small Angel in the House and the Little 
Devil survive side by side; and one can even suggest, 
as Stephen Crane did before the turn of the century, 
that the Golden-haired Girl is a little devil herself—as 
long as it is clear that one is (finally) only kidding! 
Such an authority on witchcraft and diabolism as Shirley 
Jackson can call a book about children Raising Demons 
and sell chapters of it to the ladies’ magazines, as long 
as her readers continue to believe that when she speaks 
of kids raising hell she is using a jocular metaphor. 
For a long time, however, quite serious writers have 
suggested that children may indeed be instruments of 
the diabolic rather than embodiments of innocence. In 
some liberal quarters any such suggestion, especially if 
associated with New England Calvinism, is considered 
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absurd. But ever since Henry James’s Turn of the Screw, 
subtle writers have presented as objects of horror chil- 
dren possessed, children through whom the satanic at- 
tempts to enter the adult world. After all, “satanic” is 
merely another word for the impulsive, unconscious life 
otherwise called “innocent.” 

How equivocal our attitudes toward that sub-rational 
life in fact are is best portrayed by the popular reception 
of Peter Pan, a fictional diatribe against adulthood and 
paternal authority, disguised as a tract in favor of fairies. 
The most ordinary Broadway producer knows these days 
that poor papa in his doghouse and the evil Captain 
Hook ought to be played by the same actor; but the 
Oedipal slaying (the triumph of boy over man, the 
father figure fed to the vagina dentata!) with which the 
play reaches its climax is sufficiently disguised in sticky 
cuteness to make its reading a nursery ritual, and the 
trip to see it in the theater a holy pilgrimage of the 
bourgeois family! Barrie’s protagonist is Pan in a real 
sense; and therefore not only a callous, amoral, vain 
boy, but a devil against whom all windows must be 
shut. But Barrie, sentimentalist and popular entertainer, 
equivocates before he is through, making Pan only a 
Good Bad Little Devil, who must be sewed for and told 
stories—although he will not abide mothering contami- 
nated with sex, and in the end lights out for his territory! 

Barrie’s story is finally a “fantasy” (capable of being 
transformed by Disney’s vulgar touch into a mere 
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dream) and even Henry James’s tale a “ghost story,” a 
entertainment to which one condescends a little. Reale 
monsters, child-demons implicated in the actual world 
we inhabit are to be found in Saki’s story of the small 
boy rejoicing in the killing of his evil governess by a pet 
mongoose, and especially in Walter de la Mare’s “The 
Perfect Craftsman.” The boy-protagonist of the latter, 
stumbling on a murder, helps in icy calm the rattled 
killer arrange all the evidence so that it looks like a 
suicide—then runs in panic through the dark passage. 
ways of a house haunted by imagined terrors. Beyond 
this, there is the 16-year-old in Paul Bowles’s limpidly 
nauseating “Pages from Cold Point” who seduces his 
own father, luring him, unwilling but weak, to the final 
monstrous embrace. This is, of course, horror pornog. 
raphy—last product of the endless Gothic search for 
something ultimately odious enough to shock our ulti- 
mately jaded tastes. 


WO LARGER-SCALE attempts at creating counter-stereo- 
aa of the child are Richard Hughes’s /nnocent 
Voyage and The Lord of the Flies by William Golding, 
In each, we are presented not with a single child but 
with a gallery of children ranging in age from just out 
of infancy to just short of full adolescence. In each (in 
Hughes’s nostalgic evocation of the end of piracy, by a 
typhoon; in Golding’s more recent book, by an atomic 
bombing) a group of children is removed from the 
constraints of normal adult society. And in each the 
innocent protagonists are shown as reinventing the evil 
of which the sentimentalists had considered them the 
passive victims. In the Golding book, indeed, they re 
capitulate, on the island on which they are cast, the 
whole terrible history of civilization; and are engaged 
at the moment of rescue in a war, which their rescuers 
take as a game. “I know,” says a bewildered Naval officer. 
“Jolly good show. Like the Coral Island.” The reference 
is to a childhood book based on older romantic clichés 
of good clean boyish fun which Golding quite deliberate- 
ly mocks, leaving us with a view of Ralph, his most 
sensitive child observer, “with filthy body, matted hair, 
and unwiped nose” weeping “for the end of innocence, 
the darkness of man’s heart. . . .” 

The Hughes book is even more terrible in its impact, 
for it portrays a society in which girls play a leading 
part (Golding’s island community is all male); and its 
14-year old Margaret who becomes the forecastle whore 
as well as its younger Emily who kills a bound mam, 
stabbing him in a dozen places, are profanations of the 
Good Good Girl—not mere anti-stereotypes but blas 
phemies. Emily’s crime is not only unsuspected; it does 
not even bring her to self-awareness. Unlike Golding’s 
Ralph, she sinks back into innocence without regret o 
self-reproach and is lost in a crowd of schoolgirls: 
“Looking at that gentle, happy throng of clean innocent 
faces and soft graceful limbs, listening to the ceaseless, 
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artless babble of chatter rising, perhaps God could 
have picked out from among them which was Emily: but 
{ am sure that I could not.” 

Emily has not remained an isolated case. In Faulkner’s 
Absalom, Absalom!, the young girl Judith is discovered 
leaning over the edge of a loft and screaming with the 
bloodlust her brother does not share (he trembles, nause- 
ated), while her father wrestles naked and bloody with 
one of his field Negroes. Faulkner is as interested in pro- 
faning the myth of the good woman as he is in debunking 
that of the innocent child—and the image of the child 
witch serves for him a double purpose. Judith, after her 
first scene, he cannot quite make come alive; but in The 
Hamlet he tries again, on a less Gothic, more comic level 
with Eula Varner, more girl bitch than child witch this 
time, but equally terrifying. The scene in which the 
schoolmaster Labove, helpless with the desire that an 
ll-year old girl has stirred in him and will not satisfy, 
chases her mindless, quivering flesh round and round 
the classroom comes closer than anything in American 
literature to the horrific vision of Cardinal Perelli. Eula 
finally knocks him down. “ ‘Stop pawing me,’ she said. 
‘You old headless horseman Ichabod Crane.’” She is 
magnificent at that ridiculous point, a prematurely de- 
veloped temptress, more myth than fact, fit symbol for 
all Faulkner’s ambivalence toward the flesh; and nothing 
in his vapid later novel, The Town, can convince us that 
so monstrous a figure was all along only a Good Bad 
Woman in embryo, 

Eula belongs not with her adult namesake whom 
Faulkner tries to redeem, but with Hughes’s Emily or 
the child-murderer of William March’s The Bad Seed, 
teading Elsie Dinsmore and acting out for unsuspecting 
adults the role of winsome innocent she has learned 
from such literature. The avowed “serious” themes of 
March’s book (the question of whether criminal traits 
can be inherited, and the decision of a mother to kill 
her own child) scarcely matter before the evocation 
of the sweet, young thing as diabolical killer. It is the 
latter theme which filled the theaters and movie houses 
with middlebrow, middle-class beholders eager to par- 
ticipate in the defilement of their own sacred images. 


HAT defilement is carried even further in Vladimir 

Nabokov’s Lolita, whose subject is the seduction of 
4 middle-aged man by a 12-year old girl. It involves 
multiple ironies; for it is the naive child, the female, 
the American who corrupts the sophisticated adult, the 
male, the European. In a single work, Richardson, 
Dickens and Henry James are controverted, all customary 
symbols for the encounter of innocence and experience 
stood on their heads. Nowhere are the myths of senti- 
mentality more amusing and convincingly parodied, and 
itis surely for this reason that the book has been banned. 
True enough, the child’s manipulation of her would-be 
‘ducer’; excitement is documented, as it must be, 
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physiologically and step by step, but Bowles’s story is 
by all odds “dirtier”; and it is undoubtedly as an irre- 
ligious book rather than a pornographic one that Lolita 
has been forced under the counter. It is the final blas- 
phemy against the cult of the child. 

Like most anti-religious literature, Lolita is perhaps 
too dedicated to assaulting belief to speak the disinter- 
ested truth; and, like a good deal of the anti-stereotypical 
literature of childhood, it is not innocent of sadism, 
relished by writer and reader alike. Yet our latter-day 
sadism seems refreshingly pure compared to the necro- 
philia of Victorian deathbed scenes or the secret relish 
of the 19th-century exposures of the evils of child labor. 
Most importantly, Lolita and the tradition to which it 
belongs represent a resolve to reassess the innocence of 
the child, to reveal it as a kind of moral idiocy, a dan- 
gerous freedom from the restraints of culture and custom, 
a threat to order. In the place of the sentimental dream 
of childhood, writers like Faulkner and Nabokov have 
been creating for us a nightmare in which the child is 
no longer raped, strangled or seduced, but is himself 
(better herself!) rapist, murderer and seducer. 

Their books reflect a growing awareness on the part 
of us all that our society has tended (at least aspired) 
to become not the conspiracy against the child against 
which our ancestors raged—but a conspiracy in his 
favor, against the adult. Certainly, in a permissive, 
family-oriented, servantless America, whose conscience 
is forged by popularizations of Freud, a new tyranny 
has become possible. If in the comics the baby-sitter 
cowers in terror before Junior and in Nabokov the grown 
man trembles in passion before the pre-pubescent co- 
quette, the causes are the same. We begin to feel that 
we are the slaves of our anxiety about our children, 
guilt-ridden by our fear of rejecting them, not giving 
them enough security or love, robbing them of spon- 
taneity or creativeness; and, like slaves everywhere, we 
grow sullen and resentful. 

But the appeasement of the child is only one form 
of the appeasement of the id, a resolve to give the 
(former) devil his due. The child remains still what he 
has been since the beginnings of Romanticism, a surro- 
gate of our unconscious, impulsive lives; and the pattern 
of the family (at least as we dream it) is a symbolic 
representation of the way in which we have chosen 
to resolve certain persistent conflicts of what used to be 
called the Heart and the Head. The work of recent 


- writers for whom tales of childhood are inevitably tales 


of terror, in which the child poses a threat, represents 
a literature blasphemous and revolutionary. Such writers 
have come to believe that the self can be betrayed by 
impulse as well as rigor; that an Age of Innocence can 
be a tyranny no less terrible than an Age of Reason; 
and that the gods of such an age, if not yet dead, must 
be killed, however snub-nosed, freckled-faced or golden- 
haired they may be. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


HUMAN RACE 


Ralph de Toledano’s inferences in his letter 
of May 26 are strictly the product of his own 
imagination. 

There are no best and worst nations, only 
different. The quicker we think of ourselves 
as human beings and unite as such, the safer 
the world will be for us all. 
New York City 


RUSSELL-HOOK 


I would like to comment on the May 26 de- 
bate between Bertrand Russell and Sidney 
Hook, “Communism and Nuclear War.” 

Hook says that the triumphs of Kublai Khan 
were not worth even one of the lives that were 
taken during the rule of his grandfather, 
Genghis. This may be true—even though some 
of the lives that were taken would not have 
been worth the usual $1.98—but I would like 
Dr. Hook to tell us exactly what it is that 
makes “democracy” so valuable that the loss 
of a tremendous number of lives would justify 
its existence. Hook seems to be in a rather 
strange position: If we generalize from the 
experience of the khans and say that the loss 
of a single life does not justify the fruits of 
the cultures to follow, how can he maintain 
that it is better to wage a war (and thereby 
incur millions of deaths) to insure the con- 
tinuance of the democratic-type culture pro- 
claimed in the U.S.? 

Russell and Hook are, basically, agreed in 
one point and in one point only—though neither 
of them seem to realize it. This point is that, 
whether we have Communism or World War 
III, there will be a senseless destruction of 
human life. By “senseless” I mean that innocent 
people will die to assert the promise of either 
cause. Anyone who knows anything about either 
Communism or war will readily grant that 
people uninterested or opposed to either will 
be slaughtered by the one or the other. 

If this is so (and how could anyone deny 
it?), and if it is admitted that it is absolute 
limit of irrationality and absurdity that innocent 
people should be forced to die for a cause 
in which they do not believe, and if it is 
further admitted that these are the only two 
alternatives and in the event of either innocent 
people will die, then the question will ob- 
viously be reduced to this: In the service of 
which cause will the least number of lives be 
lost? How, in short, will the innocents fare? 

I believe that anyone who considers this 
question honestly—and objectively—will imme- 
diately grant that Russell is right—if, and only 
if, it is granted that there are only two alter- 
natives (Russell’s and Hook’s). Anyone who 
is in any way rational can see that, if the 
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Communists win out, only those people who 
are anti-Communists will perish (and perhaps 
not all these). But in an all-out nuclear war, 
those of us who profess an iota of intelligence 
must concede literally millions of people whos 
chief concern is raising babies and making 
dinner would be bombed, burned and blasted 
out of existence. 

And there you have it. In the light of it 


*who would not choose Russell’s stand if it 


came to a test? 


Farmington, Michigan Wayne I. Boucum 


Missing from my 21-point June 9 letter, in 
which I argued that submission to world Com. 
munism would yield not the lesser evil but a 
increased probability of both evils—Commu- 
nist domination and human annihilation—is 
the following punchline: 

21. Fable. The Prince said to the Jew: “You 
must eat a bowl of stinking fish, or you must re 
ceive 100 lashes, or you must pay 1,000 ducats.” 
The Jew chose to eat the fish, but after he had 
eaten nine-tenth of it he was unable to hold 
any more, so he said he would take the 100 
lashes, but after he had received 95 he felt 
that death was upon him so he paid the 1,00 
ducats. 


Baltimore, Md. Axssa P. LERNER 


ADENAUER 


I must take strong exception to the way 
Gerhart Seger treated my Adenauer and the 
New Germany (NL, May 26.) As an author, ! 
am not in the habit of quarreling with the 
opinions expressed by a reviewer of any of my 
books. I feel, however, that some clarifications 
are called for in this case. 

Even the most superficial perusal of my book 
would show that Seger has neglected to give 
anything in the way of a factual report—in 
favor of his own opinions about Adenauer and 
his policies. He went so far as to abuse my 
Catholic background in questioning my ob 
jectivity as an historian (e.g., by dubbing by 
favorable analysis of Adenauer’s statesmanship 
a “premature beatification,” contrasting it with 
what he calls the “more restrained practice of 
the Church.”) 

While I do not intend to use this occasion 
for a defense of the methods I have applied 
in my analysis, I would like to take a specifi 
issue with two points. “Indeed,” Seger writes 
“devout believers may well claim that Adenauet 
left his Christian abode when he decided 
include Germany in the Western defense sy* 
tem; for it is a decision which, though realistic 
in my opinion, may well have inhuman conse 


quences.” To deal with the highly complem 


problems which atomic warfare poses for thé 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Christian conscience by contrasting its “in- 
human consequences” with “Christian beliefs” 
is, to my mind, outright demagoguery. Besides, 
readers of my book will be aware that it could 
not possibly have gone into this whole intricate 
issue because it went to press (spring 1957) 
before the question of nuclear defense had 
arisen for the German Federal Republic and, 
hence, had not yet entered into Adenauer’s 
considerations. 

It strikes me as equally unfair that Seger 
accuses me categorically of avoiding the dis- 
cussion of any trait in Adenauer’s personality 
which one might consider unfavorable—citing 
specifically Adenauer’s so-called “autocratism.” 
Might I refer him to pages 22, 26, 40 and 41, 
containing an extensive discussion of this sub- 
ject, and of the genuine “paternalism” which 
I believe to be at its root? Even more revealing 
is, perhaps, the fact that a former leading mem- 
ber of the German Social Democratic party— 
to which Seger still avows his loyalty—should 
ehoose to ignore completely my extensive analy- 
sis of the German Social Democrats’ attitude 
toward Adenauer. 


New York City Ep¢ar ALEXANDER 


KENNAN & ‘FINALITY?’ 


I have just read, on my return from India, 
Sidney Hook’s article, “A Foreign Policy for 
Survival” (NL, April 7). Having discussed this 
with him, publicly and privately, in Paris last 
winter, | can only repeat my complete agree- 
ment for his admirable exposition. 

On one small point, however, I should like 
to offer a correction. He writes: “George 
Kennan was grievously wrong when he de- 
clared already in 1956 that ‘there is a finality 
for better or for worse about what has now 
occurred in Eastern Europe’... .” 

I have asked George Kennan about this 
reference, and he assures me that Professor 
Hook’s dissent is based on a misunderstanding. 
The 1956 context was a speech in Philadelphia 
to emigré groups, and the “finality” referred 
to was not at all a freezing of the status quo 
in Eastern Europe. On the contrary, Kennan 
has always believed in the forces of change 
which would transform, slowly, the Soviet em- 
pire. The “finality” meant was the hopelessness 
of the dream of a return to power on the 
part of East European political exiles. That, 
clearly, may be arguable; but it certainly is 
a completely different question. 

Berlin Metvin J. Lasky 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS | 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1958 


Tuesday LECTURES 


June 24 Moshe Decter 
editor, pictorial exhibit, “Soviet Empire, 1917-1958” 
Dr. Norman Jacobs 
Educational Director, Tamiment Institute 


“The Future ef the Cold War” 


July 1 Dr. Harry Schwartz 
Soviet Affairs Specialists, the “New York Times” 
“Will The Soviet Economy Overtake 
The U. S. Economy?”’ 


July 8 Bertram D. Wolfe 
author, “Three Who Made a Revolution” 


“And Now, Khrushchev” 


July 15 Arnold Forster 
National Civil Rights Director, the Anti-Defamation League 


“The Troublemakers” 
July 22 (to be announced) 


July 29 Dr. Robert Lekachman 


Professor of Economics, Barnard College 


“The Economics and Politics of the 
Recession’’ 


August 5 Stephen Viadeck 


labor lawyer 
“The Future of the Trade Unions” 


August 12 Dr. Bernard Rosenberg 
author, “Mass Culture” 


Dr. Ernest Van den Haag 
co-author, “The Fabric of Society” 


“Marriage in American Society” 


August 19 Dr. Ben Josephson, Jr. 
Physicist, Fulbright Fellow 


“Educating Scientists” 


August 26 Mr. Ephraim Evron 
American Representative of Histadrut 


“Israel, Ten Years After” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


June 26 Karen Tuttle 
Vielist 


July 3 Maurice Bialkin 
Cellist 


July 10 Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 


July 17 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


July 24 Vivian Rivkin 
Pianist 
All Gershwin Program 


July 31 Irene Rosenberg 
Pianist 


August 7 Bernard Gabriel 


Pianist 


August 14 George Ockner 
Violinist 


August 21 Jerome Rappaport 


Pianist 


August 28 Lorin Hollander 


Pianist 


Sept. 4 Selma Kramer 
Pianist 


Sept. 11 May Harrow 


For isformation and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-Poconos Tamiment, Pe 











